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TwWENTy years ago Mr. Lloyd George, then a politician 
“‘on the make,’ was regarded by all patriots throughout 
_ the British Empire as a public danger. We 
were engaged in a serious struggle with 
Krugerism—a variant of Prussianism—and 
it was common ground that the integrity of the King’s 
Dominions depended on the issue. Had the Mother 
Country deserted the British community that had been 
deliberately treated as “helots” by the corrupt little 
oligarchy of Pretoria, the colonies generally would have 
felt that there was no security for them under the Union 
Jack, and “the League of Nations” of which Great Britain 
was the centre would have been in the melting-pot. For 
once we were fortunate in our political leadership both 
in Downing Street and on the spot. The combination of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary and Lord 
Milner as High Commissioner saved the situation—Lord 
Roberts, Lord Kitchener and the British and Colonial 
fighting men did the rest—and, thankless and inglorious 
as was their task, they were sufficiently supported by public 
opinion at home and in the Dominions to be able to complete 
that task while our European enemies glowered but did 
not move. Among the bitterest assailants of Imperial 
policy—forced upon the Home Government by sheer neces- 
sity—was the pro-Boer, or rather anti-British, rump of the 
Radical Party, of which the present Prime Minister was 
the most active and aggressive member and of which Mr. 
Asquith was a resolute opponent. Mr. Lloyd George, it 
will be remembered by those who recall that crisis, was 
not content to blackguard the policy and persons of His 
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Majesty’s Ministers. His vituperation had a much wider 
range, embracing as it did British troops discharging their 
onerous duties in the field. It was therefore a thoroughly 
sound instinct which inspired the Birmingham football 
clubs to assemble in their thousands and to compel the 
orator to decamp in the respectable disguise of a policeman 
when he sought at a perilous moment of the war to hold 
a pro-enemy demonstration in this citadel of patriotism. 
We vividly recollect the intense and universal feeling of 
relief when it became known that the aid and comfort 
that must have accrued to the foe from any speech delivered 
by Mr. Lloyd George in the Birmingham Town Hall at such 
a moment would not be forthcoming. 


THE reader may conceivably inquire, “Why rake up a 
painful past which we have all agreed to bury? Mr. 

: Lloyd George, having sown his wild oats, 
a has become the respected head of a Coali- 
tion Cabinet comprising the Unionist Leaders, 
who contentedly sit at his feet and applaud his every action.” 
So they do, and it is this very fact which makes him a 
greater danger than ever. He has never ceased sowing 
his wild oats. He is sowing the wildest to-day. Nor are 
they rendered a whit less wild because they are smiled upon 
in the Carlton Club, the Constitutional Club, the Primrose 
League and other orthodox establishments. The future 
historian will inquire, ‘“‘ When did Lloyd-Georgism cease to 
be dangerous?” Echo may answer ‘ When.” Certainly 
not during the South African War nor some years after- 
wards, when a “ progressive ’’ Chancellor of the Exchequer 
produced his Limehouse Budget, expounded in Limehouse 
language, and deliberately designed to inflame “the 
masses ”’ against ‘‘the classes,” successfully sowing the seeds 
of Bolshevism from which the universe is to-day suffering. 
Mr. Lloyd George was still a public danger in 1914—no 
Minister was blinder than he to what stared him in the face. 
None was more responsible for Britain’s unpreparedness at 
the outset of the Great War. He was the self-appointed 
ringleader of the big Party of the Little Navy in the Asquith 
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Cabinet, and was concerting a heavy raid on our Naval Esti- 
mates, in conjunction with his active lieutenant among the 
rank and file, Sir John Brunner, their joint view being ex- 
pressed in that historic declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who informed the world in January 1914, “‘ This 
is the most favourable moment for twenty years to overhaul 
our expenditure on armaments.’ While Sir John was mobil- 
izing the Radical Caucus against the Admiralty, Mr. Lloyd 
George was operating inside the Cabinet on similar lines. 
But there was something distinctly worse in his record at 
that fateful time. It was not only that like Lord Haldane, 
and with Lord Haldane, Mr. Lloyd George misread the policy 
and purpose of Germany, who had prepared the. Great 
War ever since her previous war. It was not only that he 
obstructed British preparations and prevented both Navy 
and Army from being ready or adequate. He diminished 
the slender chances of peace by playing the German game 
even after the diplomatic storm burst in July 1914, when 
the Pan-German Government of Berlin made it obvious 
that it not merely wanted war, but that it would be content 
with nothing less. 


Mr. Luoyp GerorceE placed himself unreservedly at the 
head of the Pacifist Party in the Cabinet, which promoted 

war by persuading the enemy that, come 
a what might, Downing Street would be “ too 
ame 

proud to fight,” to borrow a phrase subse- 
quently famous in another connection. This is neither 
gossip nor speculation, but fact. Mr. Lloyd George, as 
in 1899-1902, in 1909 and 1910—when he was Bolshevizing 
the country—now again in 1914 was expressing inside the 
Cabinet the views which day by day were emphasized in 
the Manchester Guardian—an organ with which he has 
remained hand-in-glove ever since. It is common know- 
ledge that Mr. Asquith’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 
immensely accentuated the difficulties of his weak-kneed 
chief, and as the most powerful and popular of his colleagues 
made it impossible for any answer to be given to France’s 
reiterated request for information as to our attitude in 
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the event of the now inevitable German coup. Even when 
our Foreign Mmister (Sir Edward Grey) at one moment 
nerved himself to warn the German Ambassador (Prince 
Lichnowsky) that Germany in making war on France would 
have to reckon with England, the German Embassy received 
inside information that only a minority of the Cabinet 
approved the policy of supporting France. So the effect 
of Sir Edward Grey’s timely hint was discounted. English- 
men are ashamed of the pitiable policy pursued at this 
fateful moment, for which, as Prime Minister, Mr, Asquith 
has necessarily borne the major responsibility, but Ministerial 
vacillation was largely due to the fear that, were a stronger 
line adopted during the days when there might still have 
been a dog’s chance of preventing the war, the Government 
would be broken up by Mr. Lloyd George, who would have 
tried to form a Pacifist Government in conjunction with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—then Chairman of the Labour 
Party—who was supposed to share the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s views. 


To understand Mr. Lloyd George’s outrageous performances 
in 1921, when he is maliciously seeking to wreck the Entente 
: which for nearly twenty years has been the 
ers corner-stone of British Foreign Policy, we 
must bear in mind that he has publicly 

confessed that he and his colleagues of 1914 wereso indifferent 
concerning France that but for the accident of the German 
invasion coming via Belgium the Gladstone policy of 1870 
would have been repeated and the Republic left to its 
fate. We realize that we are straining our readers’ credulity 


in asking them to believe anything so monstrous and un- | 


thinkable of any British statesman. Nor would we run 
the risk, except on the most convincing testimony, viz. 
that of Mr. Lloyd George, who informed the world: ‘“‘ If 
Germany had been wise she would not have set foot on 
Belgian soil. The Liberal Government, then, would not 
have intervened. Germany made a grave mistake.” * We 


* Mr. Lloyd George in an interview with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, 
Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915, 
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are of course aware that this is a calumny on the Liberal 
Government—but it is not our calumny. In Mr. Asquith’s 
eyes—though it is unfashionable nowadays to do him 
justice in this matter—as well as in those of at least three 
other important colleagues, viz. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Lord Crewe, a wanton, unprovoked 
attack on France was in substantially the same category 
as an attack on Belgium and to be treated as such by Britain. 
But Mr. Lloyd George is entitled to speak for himself as well 
as for those with whom he was associated at the time, who 
constituted the majority of the Cabinet and were known 
in those days as ‘‘the Potsdam Pacifist Party.””> They had to 
be manceuvred into the war on the Belgian issue because 
their pro-German proclivities made them deaf as regards 
the honour and the interests of England vis-d-vis France. - 
They were so little penetrated by the spirit of the Entente 
that but for the pressure of public opinion—which never 
drew Mr. Lloyd George’s fine distinction between France 
and Belgium—crystallized in the intervention of the Oppo- 
sition on August 2, 1914, these recalcitrants might have 
paralysed us until both Belgium and France had been 
wiped out. Contemporary journalism supposed to express 
Mr. Lloyd George’s views cared no more about Belgium 
than about France. Peace at any price was their 
policy. 


WE sincerely hoped at one time that it would be unneces- 
sary to revive this ancient history. The Great War, which 
has changed many nations and many men, 
was believed to have converted Mr. Lloyd 
George from ‘‘the wild man” of 1900, the 
Bolshevist Budgeteer of 1909-10, the Little-Navyite and 
Potsdam Pacifist of 1914 into a Pitt or a Palmerston. In 
the stress of the struggle 1914 to 1918, especially after 
circumstances had forced him into the Premiership, it was 
permissible to anticipate some transformation. But since 
the Armistice removed imminent peril Mr. Lloyd George 
has rapidly reverted to type and has resurrected all 
his pre-war prejudices and predilections. He is ready to 
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Ever 
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pursue any vendetta that takes his fancy. As of old, his 
kicks are reserved for our Allies, his halfpence for our 
enemies. It is this perverseness which makes him so 
dangerous at such a juncture, when Great Britain needs 
to consolidate and develop her international friendships in 
all reasonable directions. A far-flung Empire such as ours 
can never want for enemies. The demoralization in domestic 
politics makes such a man much more mischievous than 
he was in the days we have glanced at. At every former 
crisis Mr. Lloyd George met with solid resistance, either in 
the shape of a Unionist Government or an organized and 
patriotic Opposition, whereas to-day he is conducting a 
worse than Wee Free Foreign Policy from the heart of 
a pretended Conservative Coalition and with the con- 
nivance, or at any rate the acquiescence, of those who once 
passed for being Unionist statesmen, though what they 
are nowadays Heaven only knows. We say “ worse” than 
Wee Free advisedly, because in office the Liberals have 
usually entrusted Foreign Affairs to a Rosebery or a Grey, 
who could always rely on the Opposition to strengthen 
their hands against Manchester Guardianism. Under such 
auspices the insults which our Coalition Prime Minister 
permits himself to level one day at Poland and the threats 
which he addresses another day to France would be im- 
possible. They would destroy any Government except 
a Coalition composed of personal henchmen—who owe 
everything to Mr. Lloyd George and are nothing without 
him—and what Lord Randolph Churchill once dubbed 
**the Marshalls and Snelgroves”’ of the Carlton Club, who 
labour under the delusion that all is well so long as they 
are in office, even though they be rarely consulted and 
never heeded by their Welsh taskmaster. No American 
President, no Russian Tsar, permitted himself the liberties 
of the Despot of Downing Street. 


AFTER four years of German Frightfulness Europe needed 
certain things, above all immunity from further German 
aggression. This could only be secured by exacting full 
reparation from the aggressors as compensation to the 
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neighbours she had almost destroyed. Permanent peace 
depended on weakening Germany and on strengthening her 
, neighbours. She must be confronted by a ring 
a she could not break through. In the West 
the main burden of civilization had been borne, 
and must be borne, by France, who after all she had done 
and endured was entitled both to strategic security’ and the 
guarantee of her Allies. In the East, Russia was dangerous 
through Bolshevism, but there was stout resistance to 
“the bloody baboonery’’ worthy of all Allied support. 
There was Poland ready to play her part as a bulwark 
against Kultur, given fair play, and by her cruel history 
making a peculiar appeal to men with any pretensions to 
Liberalism. Mr. Lloyd George, having obtained a record 
majority from the British electorate by concealing his real 
sentiments on all these questions, likewise that he had 
already waived Britain’s claim for war costs by accepting 
the Fourteen Points, set to work to obstruct the realiza- 
tion of vital European necessities. Englishmen who pride 
themselves on their sense of justice and love of fair play 
can surely understand the exasperation aroused in France 
and other civilized countries at the Coalition or Lloyd- 
Georgian policy, which is calculated, if it is not designed, 
to keep Europe simmering in a state of turmoil. It is a 
compliment to this country that our friends and Allies 
refuse to believe that the British people know and approve 
the things that have been said and done in their name 
during the last two years. Of President Wilson’s perform- 
ances we need say nothing more. They have been judged 
and condemned by his own compatriots, who should, 
however, remember that Europe, conspicuously France, is 
the corpus vile of Wilsonian policies. Great Britain is 
equally responsible for Mr. Lloyd George, and Britons 
cannot continue washing their hands of his operations 
merely because ‘‘ Unionist statesmen” are implicated in 
them. 


THESE are the features of Lloyd-Georgian policy by which 
the Coalition is compromised. They explain the revival 
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of the odious legend of Perfide Albion—(1) the constant 
whittling away of France’s legitimate claim on Germany 
on one pretext or another; (2) pin-prick- 
ing the Entente, apparently in order to 
make an Anglo-French Alliance impossible, though it 
is more essential to both nations since the United States 
has repudiated President Wilson’s pledge, on the strength 
of which France compromised her security; (3) ceaseless 
efforts to ‘‘ recognize’? Soviet Russia (coupled with the 
abandonment of successive anti-Bolshevist movements), 
culminating in a dishonouring “ trading agreement” with 
the Lenin Government, which has contributed to rivet 
that régime on Russia, besides providing golden opportu- 
nities of Bolshevist propaganda elsewhere, especially in 
England; (4) implacable and unrelenting hostility to 
Poland, whose strength and independence are a condition 
of European peace. Mr. Lloyd George was responsible for 
the crime of withholding Danzig from Poland, and he 
forced this preposterous plebiscite on Upper Silesia which 
is the cause of all present trouble. If we find our Prime 
Minister at almost every turn playing Germany’s game 
and putting a spoke in the wheel of any nation to which 
she is hostile, can we be surprised that the world at large 
should regard him as pro-German, or that Allies who fought 
on our side during four terrible years should marvel at 
Britain’s supineness while a British Government fritters 
away the common fruits of victory and on one pretext or 
another sows the seed of fresh Frightfulness ? British policy 
is completely unintelligible to foreigners. Nor can we 
explain it, because it is equally unintelligible to Englishmen. 
It is anything but British. Indeed, it is anti-British, and 
its anti-British manifestations are applauded by anti- 
British elements here and elsewhere. Where does it 
originate ? In Mr. Lloyd George’s fertile brain? Or is 
it the inspiration of International Jews, who are alleged 
to have the ear of Downing Street ? We cannot say. We 
do not know. We can only guess, and note as a suggestive 
fact that our Prime Minister seems to have developed a 
sneaking kindness towards every community that finds 
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favour in the eyes of International Jewry, such as Soviet 
Russia and their “spiritual home” across the Rhine, and 
a corresponding “down” on any nation they disapprove, 
such as Poland. That Poland should be made a pretext 
for quarrelling with France is killing two birds with one 
stone with a vengeance. It is a curious and not comfortable 
coincidence that Mr. Lloyd George should be so intimately 
associated with Jews while pursuing policies so distasteful to 
Britons and so opposed to their wishes and interests. That 
French journalists, who have been on the whole wonder- 
fully patient under much provocation, should ascribe a 
phenomenon that bewilders and perturbs them to extraneous 
influences may be no compliment to Mr. Lloyd George, 
but it is a compliment to this country not to be held 
responsible for the many outrages perpetrated in our name 
by the saboteurs of the glorious victory of 1918. How 
much longer the ciphers who constitute the Coalition 
Cabinet are prepared to play their present ignominious 
role we have no means of knowing. We are neither recon- 
ciled nor reassured by being told that their chief’s anti- 
French demonstrations usually reaci them through the 
medium of the Press! The problem of ‘‘ making the world 
safe for Democracy” is assuming a new form: “Can 
Democrats be made safe for the world ?”’ 


Ir is never safe to hazard any prediction concerning the 
probable development of American Foreign Policy, because 
Presidents propose but Senates dispose. It 
is, however, a gain to both countries that 
the new American Ambassador, Colonel Harvey, should 
express himself in language that leaves no loophole for 
misunderstanding, as he did in his brilliant debut at the 
Pilgrims Dinner, whose audiences are usually “ fobbed off” 
with mellifluous flapdoodle which sounds well after dinner 
but means nothing, though it frequently misleads. The 
outstanding feature of the Ambassador’s pronouncement 
was what his compatriots term a “ flat-footed” repudiation 
of the League of Nations, which His Excellency treated almost 
as something disreputable, into which crafty Europeans 
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have endeavoured to ‘‘ beguile ” the unsophisticated United 
States. Whereas, as we all know, the boot was on the 
other leg. It was an American President who “ beguiled ” 
Europe into this wretched trap by threatening to break 
up the Paris Peace Conference unless the Covenant of the 
League of Nations were incorporated in a treaty with 
which it had nothing to do, which it began by emasculating 
and ended by ruining. We cannot consent on any terms 
to father President Wilson’s progeny, however anxious the 
incoming Republican régime may be to transfer it to the 
capacious bosom of John Bull, which is the recognized 
dumping-ground of everything distasteful to American 
politicians. We have no quarrel with the Republican Party 
for rejecting the League of Nations. On the contrary, we 
consider that they rendered a service, however unwittingly, 
to this country. We keenly admire the strenuous and 
successful campaign which Colonel Harvey and his friends 
conducted against their President’s illusion. But good, bad 
or indifferent, the League of Nations was of American origin. 
It would never have been mentioned at the Peace Conference 
but for its author’s enthusiasm and insistence. To mis- 
represent it as “a British trap,” prepared by such pro- 
fessional Machiavellis as Lord Robert Cecil and General 
Smuts, may have been good Republican propaganda, but it 
has as little foundation in fact as much other electioneering. 
Even now we hardly know what to make of Republican 
Foreign Policy, because at one moment we are told that 
Washington won’t touch the League of Nations with a 
barge-pole, the next that it hankers after the same thing 
under the slightly different name of an Association of 
Nations. We are likewise informed that the United States 
will rejoin the Supreme Council, but it is hastily added 
that Washington will incur no responsibility for its decisions. 
Where are we? Where are the Americans? What do 
they want ? We look to the new Ambassador to elucidate 
some of these enigmas. In any case our Government 
should be chary of any arrangement requiring the ratification 
of the Senate of U.S.A. 
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THE brightest spot in these depressing days—if not the 
only bright spot—has been the visit of the illustrious Crown 
Prince of Japan, which has afforded the 
keenest gratification to everyone in these 
islands, from the King and Queen down- 
wards. Great Britain holds the great country Prince 
Hirohito so brilliantly represents in the highest esteem, 
and all classes in these islands have combined to an excep- 
tional degree to pay honour to the Heir Apparent of an 
Allied throne and to make him feel at home on this his- 
torical occasion. He is the first member, in direct succes- 
sion, of the oldest Royal House extant, to hazard a foreign 
tour and to set foot on foreign soil. We take it as the 
highest compliment that ours should be the first country 
thus honoured by the Crown Prince, and we note with 
appreciation the zeal with which he is investigating many 
departments of our national life, the thoroughness with 
which he is exploring our country, and the remarkable 
intelligence of his interest in everything he sees and hears. 
He has made himself exceedingly popular without know- 
ing our language. The King spoke in no conventional 
sense when he conveyed to the Emperor of Japan the 


An Illustrious 
Prince 


‘pleasure this episode has afforded to our Monarchy, and 


our people. Prince Hirohito had to brave a certain amount 
of popular displeasure when it was decided that he should 
make this notable departure from age-long tradition. 
Japanese prejudice cannot but be mollified by the reception 
their future Sovereign has everywhere received, and we 
feel confident that on his return home it will be generally 
realized by so sensible a nation that the policy of showing 
His Royal Highness another world and of intreducing him 
personally to his friends and Allies in the West is fraught 
with the happiest consequences to the best and highest 
interests of Japan and the general peace of the world. 
Never was good will more widely entertained towards this 
wonderful people than to-day. Nowhere is it warmer than 
in England. It is with the utmost admiration that we 
send our greetings to our many readers in the land of the 
Rising Sun at this auspicious moment. 
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Lxt us hope that the Anarchist or Bolshevist spirit—which- 
ever you may prefer to call it—now rife in Downing Street 

may be restrained from rupturing the Anglo- 
= oe Japanese Alliance. But with Mr. Lloyd 

George in power as well as in office nothing 
is safe, and there can be no sense of security. Japan is an 
old friend and an ally. That may be sufficient reason in 
our Prime Minister’s eyes for dropping her, if not for in- 
sulting her. The policy of discarding Japan would neces- 
sarily appeal to those whose good opinion Mr. Lloyd George 
alone values, i.e. to all who wish to weaken the British 
Empire all along the line. Happily the question will not 
be exclusively decided by the “‘ Imperial’? Prime Minister 
and the little clique who have encouraged him to run amok 
in international affairs. The question is on the agenda 
of the Imperial Conference, and after the wise and prescient 
pronouncements of the Australian and New Zealand Prime 
Ministers, representing as they do communities that are 
naturally sensitive on Pacific questions, we are entitled 
to hope that the larger view may prevail. We believe the 
alliance to have been a considerable asset to Japan. That 
is for the Japanese to judge. We are convinced that it 
has been. of corresponding gain to Great Britain and the 
British Dominions. It incidentally proved of distinct advan- 
tage to the United States, as without the alliance Japan 
and America would have been on opposite sides in the 
Great War instead of allies in a common cause. So far 
from being a provocative factor in world politics, the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance is a pacific influence in every sense of 
that term. Japan has made it clear that she does not expect 
us to espouse her cause in any impossible quarrel her hot- 
heads might conceivably be anxious to pick with the United 
States, while the prospects of white Australia are largely 
bound up with the alliance. Under the circumstances we 
should only incur general contempt if we abandoned a 
deliberate mutually advantageous policy tested by time in 
order to conciliate the Hearst Press and its wild clientele. 
American Anglophobes would speedily discover another bogy 
with which to belabour Britain if “the Japanese Peril” 
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failed. That British interests demand the continuance of 
the alliance is evident from the clatter it arouses among 
anti-British influences at home and abroad. 


THE intolerant and intolerable attitude towards Italy of 


‘a section of the British Press, under the influence of Jugo- 


Slavism enragé, is as deeply deplored by 
thinking Englishmen as it is warmly resented 
by Italians. We must not allow it, however, 
to compromise an historical friendship, resting on the solid 
ground of common interests as well as on the attractive 
basis of sentiment. Englishmen immensely appreciated 
the good fortune which brought Italy into the war on the 
right side at a critical moment. They realize the priceless 
services rendered by the Italian Army, which contributed 
its full share towards the ultimate victory, and they keenly 
appreciate the cost of the war to the Italian nation. Only 
professional mischief-makers could belittle the one or ignore 
the other. That Italy was disappointed at the Peace 
Conference is common knowledge. Not only did she obtain 
less than she deemed herself entitled to under the Pact 
of London, on the strength of which she entered the war 
in the spring of 1915, but she felt that her European Allies, 
including Great Britain, failed in moral support when 
President Wilson so gratuitously picked his quarrel over 
Fiume. We agree, and can enter into Italian feelings all 
the more because we shared them. If the attitude of the 
British Government was distasteful to Italy, it was no 
less distasteful to Great Britain. Had Mr. Lloyd George 
desired to diminish the number of our friends and to multiply 
our enemies, he could hardly have proceeded otherwise, 
and, as we learn anew every day, he is piling up a nountain 
of prejudice against this country all over the world, with- 
out propitiating, still less disarming, a single foe. Happily, 
Governments are ephemeral, and though our present Prime 
Minister is more tenacious than a limpet, in due time he 
will pass away, like other bad dreams. Meanwhile, it is 
the duty of all unofficial Englishmen to fight the legend of 
“ Perfide Albion,” to the revival of which our Prime Minister 


England and 
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has devoted himself, and we trust that on their side our 
foreign friends will recognize that present policy is the 
misfortune rather than the fault of the British people, 
the vast majority of whom are innocent of the doings of 
Downing Street since the Armistice. Though in theory 
Britain is a, self-governing democracy, in practice we are 
in the hands of whatever political clique last bamboozled 
the constituencies. The pro-Bolshevik, pro-Boche, and 
anti-Allies manceuvres of Mr. Lloyd George are as inimical 
to British interests as to every other civilized interest. 
It is not easy to find anyone who approves of his vagaries, 
of which his own colleagues offer no defence. The feebleness 
of his political opponents—notably the Wee Frees and the 
Labour Extremists—-has contributed to confer a Dictator- 
ship on one of the least worthy in the long line of politicians 
who have held our Premiership. 


AMONG Italian developments that Englishmen most admire 
is the remarkable manner in which the Italian people have 
“A Red pulled themselves together since the Great 
ms War, which brought untold suffering on those 

least able to bear it. The economic situation 
was aggravated by the advantages which Italy’s Allies 
were accused of taking of her lack of such essentials as 
coal, on which it was said that she was being ‘“‘ Jewed” 
by foreigners who should have known better. Be this as 
it may, there were very bad moments during which it 
looked as though Bolshevism might sweep the country. 
The Moscow Soviet kept close touch with the revolutionary 
movenient in Bologna, Milan and other centres of disturbance, 
cherishing high hopes of seeing Italy following in Russia’s 
footsteps. To add to the tension, patriotic Italians were 
discouraged by the manner in which Italy had been “ let 
down’”’ by the Allies, and angered by the sneers and jeers 
at Italian ‘‘ Imperialism” in Allied newspapers. Marplots 
took advantage of this reaction to make propaganda for 
Signor Giolitti, suggesting that Italy had been persuaded 
to ‘‘ back the wrong horse” in 1915, and that things would 
have been better for Italy to-day had he been listened to, 
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neutrality observed, and Pan-Germanism allowed to bestride 
Europe. This was absurd, but disappointed men are 
easily misled, and there had been much to embitter a Latin 
race, which nurses grievances rather than enjoys achieve- 
ment. As usual, Italy’s most dangerous enemies profited 
by these dissensions, and the General Election of November 
1919 resulted in a triumph for the Socialists and Commu- 
nists, who proceeded to establish a Red Terror of such a 
character that within a few months the nation was ripe 
for the return of the arch-Defeatist to power. It was 
almost as though France suddenly summoned Caillaux to 
save the situation. The turning-point came in September 
1920, when there was a concerted movement among the 
Italian Proletariat to seize the factories, which were gener- 
ally taken possession of by armed workmen. Outwardlyv 
the situation was past praying for, but things must have 
been better than they looked, because at the crucial moment 
five hundred delegates of the Socialist Party met in Milan, 
and, amid general astonishment, declared that the time 
was not yet ripe for a Revolution.* 


THE counter-revolution dates from that fiasco. In this 
the Fascisti have played a vigorous part. On this subject 

we are so fortunate as to publish an illumin- 
The. ating article from the pen of the brilliant 
Fascisti 

Italian statesman and National Leader, 
Signor Enrico Corradini, of whom most of our readers would 
be followers if they happened to be Italians. With a 
criminally weak Government, not unlike our Coalition, the 
only hope of saving Italy from anarchy lay in the strong 
hand of organized patriotism. Ex-soldiers formed the first 
Fasci, and when these began asserting themselves against 
the local Leninites there was general applause, as it was 
felt that at last a blow had been struck for Liberty against 
anarchy. The Fascisti movement grew apace under the 
able leadership of Signor Mussolini, and doubtless was 
occasionally out of hand, as is bound to be the case in 
fighting Bolshevists, Sinn Feiners, Communists or other 

* See Times special article, ‘‘ The Voice of Italy,’’ May 14, 1921. 
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Terrorists, who stick at nothing. We are not called upon 
to defend everything that the Fascisti have done, but one 
need only contrast the state of Italy to-day with what it 
was to appreciate this undeniably patriotic movement, 
That the Fascisti have put the fear of God into the Red 
Terror goes without saying—violence can only be met by 
violence—but we hesitate to accept the assertion of Mug- 
wump journals unfriendly to Italy that ‘“‘ A White Terror” 
has replaced the Red Terror. No doubt Labour Bureaus, 
Co-operative Societies, Workmen’s Clubs and_ Socialist 
newspaper offices have been destroyed, but many of these 
were previously engaged in destruction, and when we are 
told that ‘‘the Communists are now in the same state of 
fright as that in which the bourgeoisie was before, we can 
well believe it.” It leaves us comparatively calm. Signor 
Giolitti remains Prime Minister amid all these vicissitudes. 
He is as agile as a Welshman in facing all ways. At one 
moment he could ‘play up to the Communists, at another 
exploit the Fascisti. Meanwhile another General Election 
has been held, which, though somewhat confusing, owing 
to the number of contending factions, has at any rate caused 
a serious set-back to Italian Bolshevism, which looks to 
Lenin for leadership. Italy has avoided the abyss—in no 
small measure thanks to the Fascisti, whose operations are 
necessarily of intense interest to those of us who are most 
anxious that England shail escape this noisome pestilence. 


THERE is considerable curiosity concerning the publica- 
tion of Lord Milner’s Memorandum to the War Cabinet 
, describing the establishment of ‘‘ Unrry oF 

+ ene ll ComMMAND ”’ on the Western Front during his 
visit to France (March 24 to 26, 1918). This 

most ‘secret and confidential’? document is the property 
of His Majesty’s Government, and severe pains and penalties 
attach to its disclosure, or even to its possession by unauthor- 
ized persons. Doubtless had it appeared in the National 
Review, the law would have been instantly set in motion, 
but to the Fabians all things are permissible these days, 
and its publication in a recent issue of the New Statesman 
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is taken as a matter of course, like the exploitation of other 
confidential documents by persons engaged in particular 
propaganda. No one for a moment suspected Lord Milner 
of having had any hand in this indiscretion, and the leakage 
is attributed to some American source. Englishmen were 
not always wise during the war in choosing their Trans- 
atlantic confidants. Some lesser light at Versailles may 
have shown it to some lesser light attached to Colonel 
House, who lent it to some communicative friend, who 
allowed it to appear in the Minneapolis Mirror, or some 
similar organ, whence it drifted back to the New Statesman. 
Happily no harm is done. On the contrary, Lord Milner’s 
admirable and characteristically modest account of an 
incident in which he played a prominent and honourable 
part destroys more than one cock-and-bull story and 
shatters illusions dear to Downing Street. It makes a 
certain Captain Peter Wright—a specialist in malice—look 
even more foolish than he did before. Like every other 
fresh fact that comes to light, the Milner Memorandum 
redounds to the credit of the British Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Douglas Haig. Lord Milner, as War Minister, went to 
France in consequence of the German coup of March 21, 
1918 (in which, as we learnt at the time from Mr. Bonar 
Law, the War Cabinet disbelieved, and by which they were 
taken completely by surprise, and for which they were 
totally unprepared, keeping many troops in these islands 
which should have been in France and seeking to strengthen 
the “‘ sideshows”? at the expense of the Western Front). 
Lord Milner saw M. Clemenceau on March 25th. He found 
him “in great form and very full of fight, and, while 
fully realizing the gravity of the situation, showed not the 
slightest sign either of despondency or confusion.” This 
doubtless was very different from the condition of many 
politicians nearer home at this crisis. But it would not 
have been Clemenceau to have been otherwise at such a 
moment. The French Premier urged that at all costs the 
connections must be maintained between the British and 
French armies—Haig and Pétain ‘‘must at once throw 
in their reserves to stop the breach which was in course 
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of being effected,” adding that “it would be necessary to 


bring pressure to bear upon Pétain to do more in that 
direction.” 


A CONFERENCE was held at General Pétain’s headquarters 
at Compiégne, presided over by M. Poincaré and attended 
by Lord Milner, MM. Clemenceau and 
Loucheur, Generals Pétain and _ Foch. 
Pétain was pessimistic, but was doing all 
he could with his reserves. Foch’s attitude was thus 
described by Lord Milner : 


Compliment to 
Clemenceau 


While not differing from General Pétain’s=strategic plans, General Foch 
evidently took a somewhat different view of the situation. He thought the 
danger of the great German push to break in between the French and British 
in the direction of Amiens was so formidable that risks must be taken in other 
directions. Even more divisions must if possible be thrown in, and, by a great 
effort, this might be done more quickly than Pétain thought possible—even 
if the relieving forces were thrown in in less complete formation than under 
conditions of less extreme urgency would be desirable. 


Poincaré and Clemenceau sympathized with Foch, and 
favoured taking extreme measures with all possible rapidity. 
A meeting was arranged for the next day (March 26th), 
which, at Haig’s request, was held at Doullens. Meanwhile 
Sir Henry Wilson suggested, in order to overcome any 
personal difficulties, 


that both countries might agree to leave it to Clemenceau, in whom the British 
Generals as well as the French had confidence, to make any decisions necessary 
to bring about the better co-operation of the armies and the best use of all 
available reserves. 


We have no hesitation in describing this as the greatest 
compliment paid to any civilian during the Great War. 
It was in truth M. Clemenceau’s personality, as the Milner 
Memorandum establishes, that enabled unity of command 
to be discussed. During the drive to Doullens Wilson told 
Milner that he had ascertained that Foch objected to 
making Clemenceau nominally ‘‘ Generalissimo,” because 
the latter would be liable to be drawn in different direc- 
tions by Pétain and himself, thus compromising “‘ unity of 
control.” 
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Foch himself did not wish to command anything. All he wanted was to 
have the express authority of the two Governments to bring about the maximum 
co-operation between the two Commanders-in-Chief. He wanted, in fact, 
the same kind of position which he had held once before, at the time of the 
Battle of Ypres, when Field-Marshal Joffre delegated him to try and get the 
British and French to work more closely together—only he now wanted to 
be placed in that position with a more distinct and higher authorization, that 
of both the Allied Governments. Wilson and I agreed that if we could possibly 
get this accepted, it was, under the circumstances, the best solution. It was, 
in fact, something like a return to the original idea of the Council at Versailles, 
directing a general reserve, with Foch in the chair, only with the substitution 
of a single man for the Council, which appeared better in any case, and absolutely 
vital under the extremely urgent circumstances of the moment. 


AFTER consultation with Clemenceau, Haig, Plumer, Horn 
and Byng, Lord Milner had a private talk with the British 


Commander-in-Chief about Foch, 
Foch 
Installed and was delighted to find that, so far from resenting—as 
I had been led to believe he might do—the thought of 
Foch’s interference, he rather welcomed the idea of working with the latter, 
about whom his tone was altogether friendly. 

The views of the British Commanders having thus been cleared up, the 
Conference assembled. As on the day before, M. Poincaré was in the chair. 
The others present were Clemenceau, Loucheur, Foch, Pétain, Haig, Wilson 
and I. It was at once agreed that every effort should be made to save Amiens. 

The idea that Haig was abandoning this and falling back on the Northern 
ports was cleared away, and it was made quite evident that he was bringing 
up every division he could possibly spare, and even running some risks on the 
northern portion of his line in order to strengthen the position from just north 
of Arras to the Somme, where the most tremendous push was threatened. 


He could no more. 
Pétain responded by promising a substantially greater 
effort, namely twenty-four divisions in lieu of the fifteen 
he had previously talked about, but he was still rather 
discouraging, and ‘‘gave an impression of coldness and 
caution, as of a man playing for safety.” Then the decisive 
moment came, which is thus described by Lord Milner : 
At this juncture I asked whether I might have a word with Clemenceau 
alone. I then told him quite frankly of the conviction which had been growing 
in my mind ever since the previous day, and had been confirmed by my conversa- 
tions with Wilson and Haig, that Foch appeared to me to be the man who had 
the greatest grasp of the situation-and was most likely to deal with it with the 
intensest energy. Could not he be placed by both the Governments in a 
position of general control, and given the sort of authority which he (Foch) 
had himself suggested to Wilson ? 


Clemenceau agreed, and took Pétain aside, and Lord Milner 
did the same with Haig: 
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When I explained to the latter what was contemplated, he seemed not only 
quite willing, but really pleased. 


Having spoken to General Pétain, M. Clemenceau immedi- 
ately wrote and handed to Lord Milner the document 
empowering General Foch, in the name of the British and 
French Governments, to co-ordinate the action of the British 
and French Armies on the Western Front. Field-Marshal 
Haig “‘ readily accepted’ this arrangement, but suggested 
that it should include the other armies—-Belgian, American, 
and possibly Italian—that ‘might be employed on the 
Franco-British front. M. Clemenceau at orce agreed, and 
the joint document was signed by him and Lord Milner, 
*““and the Conference immediately rose with every appear- 
ance of satisfaction.” Pétain acquiesced. On the way to 
Boulogne, after a late lunch at Doullens, Wilson and Lord 
Milner stopped at Haig’s house near Montreuil (his G.H.Q.) 
to pick up the latest news, and met the Field-Marshal 
just going out for a ride. ‘‘* He certainly looked much less 
tired and in much better spirits than he had done earlier 
in the day. He told me again that he felt sure the new 
arrangement would work, as he would have to do with 
‘a man and not a committee.’”’ He also had a few minutes’ 
conversation with Wilson, to whom, as Lord Milner was 
informed by the latter, he expressed himself as very well 
pleased indeed with the day’s proceedings. 


More rubbish has been written on this question of Unity 
of Command than on most topics. The virtue of Unity 
of Command depends on the Commander. 
Otherwise Unity of Command might spell 
Unity of Catastrophe. The greater the com- 
mand the greater the calamity, with the wrong man in 
the wrong place. It is equally essential that any such 
arrangement inspires confidence in the commanded. These 
conditions were fulfilled by the auspicious combination of 
M. Clemenceau and General Foch. With all respect to 
both these great men, there could have been no Unity of 
Command without the other. This is a fact that our French 
friends have never grasped because it was never explained 


Unity of 
Command 
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to them. It is no mere matter of amour propre, as some 
imagine. M. Clemenceau was the single statesman who 
emerged during the war who was implicitly trusted by the 
fighting men, foreign as well as French, because he had so 
obviously discarded his politics and was only “out” for 
victory. Until his advent to the French Premiership, 
neither the British Army nor the British nation could have 
consented to place their great forces under any French 
General, however distinguished or capable, for the simple 
reason that in France, as in England, every French General 
is the servant of a Government exclusively composed of 
politicians. We could not reasonably be asked to sub- 
ordinate Sir Douglas Haig and his Armies to a French 
politician, any more than we would ask any foreign army 
to place itself at the disposal of a British politician. 
M. Clemenceau was not a politician in the eyes of any 
Allied army. His personality inspired boundless confidence 
among soldiers, hence the unique tribute recorded in the 
suggestion mentioned by Lord Milner that M. Clemenceau 
should become “ Generalissimo”? in 1918. Had he been 
in power earlier in the war, we should have had Unity of 
Command earlier. He was incapable_of suggesting, like 


.the British Prime Minister, that a comparatively untried 


and, to the British Army, unknown officer such as General 
Nivelle should be put over Haig simply to annoy the latter, 
who suffered constant pin-pricks from Downing Street. 
Whenever the true story of laffaire Nivelle is divulged, 
we shall realize that Mr. Lloyd George was as impossible 
in war as he is in peace. The Allies won in spite of him. 
We see what he really is from his record since the Armistice. 


Mr. Hvueuss, the Australian Prime Minister, is always a 
welcome guest in the Mother Country. That is to say, in 

pro-British circles. Among those who for 
Mr. Hughes’s one reason or another usually manage to 
Opportunity : ; ; . 

sympathize with the enemies of England and 
are correspondingly churlish towards her friends and Allies, 
he is anything but persona grata. The Press of this peculiar 
creed made no concealment of its hopes that domestic diffi- 
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culties might detain the Commonwealth Prime Minister in 
Australia, even if his Ministry did not collapse. There are 
likewise Little Englander efforts to belittle his mandate 
at the coming Imperial Conference. Happily all local 
difficulties were adjusted in time, and Mr. Hughes will 
speak on behalf of Australia with similar authority to 
other Dominion Premiers. His offence in the eyes of 
the Westminster Gazette and other “ progressive’’ organs, 
down to and including the Daily Herald, is that he is neither 
a Cosmopolitan nor a Cobdenite. But it is this which 
makes him so thoroughly acceptable in pro-British circles, 
Never was his stimulating counsel more needed than to-day, 
when Home politicians of all parties have combined to 
make a mess of our affairs by reviving their pre-war idio- 
syncrasies and following the false gods which it was hoped 
had finally disappeared. Mr. Hughes returns to Europe 
with enhanced prestige for the very reason that displeases 
the Manchester School. He was never humbugged by 
the League of Nations tomfoolery, which is primarily a 
pretext for disarming the British Empire and for helping 
the Germans to drive a coach-and-six through the Treaty 
of Versailles, which so far from erring on the side of severity, 
was too indulgent towards the principal enemy, who day 
by day becomes more arrogant and aggressive. Mr. Hughes 
appreciated the pitfalls of the Fourteen Points, and alone 
among the public men of the Empire signalled the danger 
of associating them with the Armistice. He courageously 
protested against this cardinal blunder, thereby incurring 
the wrath of the entire Downing Street pack, and was 
subsequently frozen out of the inner ring of the Peace 
Conference and had no more responsibility for its successive 
gaffes than the British Foreign Office, which was a cipher 
in Paris, thanks to the complaisance of Mr. Balfour and his 
successor, Lord Curzon. We can only hope that once more 
Mr. Hughes may give expression in his own forceful fashion 
to the sentiments of all Britons at home and abroad who 
regard British interests as the supreme care of British 
statesmanship and Britain’s Allies as entitled to considera- 
tion before Britain’s enemies. He has another golden oppor- 
tunity of saying what the Empire most wants to hear. 


\ 
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WE look for sense whenever Mr. Massey, the New Zealand 
Prime Minister, speaks, and never fail to find it. Were 

there more men of his temperament to the 
Common Sense fore in the public life of the British Empire, 

the outlook would be brighter than it is. 
He was a valuable influence at the Paris Peace Conference, 
and the Treaty of Versailles would have been unrecognizably 
better than it is had it been entrusted to M. Clemenceau, 
Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, and Mr. Massey 
--who appreciated and understood one another, and gener- 
ally agreed—-rather than to the Facing Both Ways of 
Downing Street and the High Brows from Washington, 
who between them made an unholy mess of almost every 
subject they touched. Some weeks ago there was a dis- 
cussion in the New Zealand House of Representatives on 
the coming Imperial Conference, which is regarded in some 
Colonial circles as a waste of time, because it will effect 
nothing, and in others as a danger to local autonomy, which 
is supposed to be threatened by some ‘‘ conspiracy” to 
dominate the Dominions from London. If we may say 
so, such fears are unworthy. No one in Great Britain 
would knowingly increase the authority of Downing Street 
over any Dominion, though not a few of us would like to 
increase the influence of the Dominions in Downing Street, 
because on Imperial and Internatioral questions—with 
one conspicuous exception—overseas statesmen are more 
robust than the invertebrates of “the Imperial Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Massey, for example, was no more taken in 
by President Wilson’s League of Nations than was Mr. 
Hughes, and the former bluntly told the New Zealand 
Parliament: ‘‘ When we hear so much about the League 
of Nations, I believe our first duty is the defence of the 
Empire,’ adding: “If he thought for one moment that 
our joining the League had weakened the connections in 
the Empire, he would say at once to Parliament that the 
time had come to resign from the League and to do our 
best along with those countries with which we were con- 
nected.” This is a welcome relief to the “ cosmopolitan 
slosh’ with which we are deluged by that egregious body, 
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the League of Nations Union, which is rapidly acquiring 
every heresy that was exploded by the Great War, while its 
bulletin appears to be inspired, if not written, by pre-war 
Pacifists. ‘These are the gentry who would have “ made 
the world safe for democracy” by allowing the Mailed 
Fist to swallow Belgium and dismember France. Our only 
hope of a sane Imperial policy is for men like Mr. Massey 
to assert themselves at the heart of the Empire as they 
should in the coming weeks, provided they remain on guard 
against the wiles of Downing Street. 


THE Prince of Wales’s Imperial tours have heen so marvel- 
lously successful from every point of view—they have 
established such an_ intimate, personal, 
The Duke of affectionate relationship between the Do- 
Connaught a ; 
ins Ente minions and the Crown--that there is not 
unnaturally a desire among the powers-that-be 
that they should be extended to hitherto unvisited parts 
of the Empire. In due time the Heir-Apparent will visit 
South Africa, India and others of his future dominions. 
But there is no blazing hurry, and we trust there may be 
substance in the rumour that his conteniplated visit to 
India may be again postponed. From all accounts, circum- 
stances in that great dependency do not favour such a 
project just now, and though the Prince, who never fails, 
would achieve another personal triumph, the risks would 
be greater than he should be allowed to run. India has 
recently enjoyed the privileges of a Royal tour, which the 
Duke of Connaught, with characteristic public  spint, 
undertook when the Prince found it impossible to go. The 
Duke is a familiar and much-respected figure throughout 
India, and needless to say his visit was a striking success 
from every point of view, despite the organized efforts of 
“the wild men” to boycott it. In a series of admirable 
speeches he managed to say the word in season, and though 
it would be wrong to mislead our readers by exaggerating 
its permanent political consequences, all the evidence goes 
to show that the Duke of Connaught rendered truly Imperial 
service at a critical moment, and once more the country is 
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in bis debt for this unsparing discharge of public duty. 
In an interesting article in The Times (May 17th) Sir 
Valentine Chirol tells us that nothing in the Duke’s speeches 
“seemed to come straighter from his heart—nothing 
certainly went straighter to the Indian heart—-than his 
simple and touching admission that ‘ the shadow of Amritsar 
has lengthened over the face of India.’” According to 
Sir Valentine, it is ‘‘ under cover of that dark shadow that 
the Extremists have carried on their most effective propa- 
ganda.’ He found it weighing heavily on the most moderate 
and loyal Indians, Hindus and Mohammedans, Christians 
and Parsees in every Province he has visited, and he would 
have the British public understand “the business which 
lies behind this affair,” as without such understanding 
they cannot hope to appreciate the general Indian outlook. 


No one, whether in India or at home, who cares for the 
well-being of either community regards “ Amritsar” as 
other than a calamity—just asthe Coal 
Strike, however decided, is a calamity. We 
would all give a great deal that this tragedy should never 
have occurred, and appreciate the force of the Duke of 
Connaught’s testimony as of its shadow lying over India 
to-day. It is when we come to investigate the circumstances 
and apportion the blame for this lamentable affair that 
opinions differ, and will continue to do so despite Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol’s cogent restatement of the case against General 
Dyer. Since “ Amritsar”? we have had in Ireland an 
appalling object-lesson in the opposite policy of which the 
ultimate price in human life will be far heavier than that 
exacted in that tragic ten minutes. To our mind, it is no 
question of what General Dyer subsequently said on his 
own behalf—like many soldiers, he was a bad witness— 
but of what he had to deal with and what he did. Was he 
a wanton butcher, or did he save the Punjab from a greater 
disaster ? Extremists would have made equal capital out 
of either contingency. There is generally a tendency and 
a temptation to make a scapegoat for any untoward event 
of any inarticulate soldier concerned in it. ‘‘ Militarism,”’ 


“ Amritsar ” 
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as professed by Prussians—on which we are invited to 
turn a blind eye by all our pro-Germans and Pacifists— 
is utterly detestable to us wherever it may be found. There 
could be nothing more odious to civilians than the right 
of troops to fire when and where they please, and there 
is notoriously the utmost reluctance among all ranks of 
the British Army to shoot any unarmed crowd under any 
circumstances. Men may occasionally lose their heads, 
but the idea of calculated wanton massacre is completely 
foreign to British officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men. Those who sit in judgment on those suddenly called 
upon to act in perilous emergencies must also keep their 
heads and not treat the man on the spot as though he 
were at the Old Bailey. If an officer shoots, he is liable to 
be treated as a murderer ; should he fail to do so and massacre 
ensue, he is regarded as something worse. It is no sinecure. 
Sir Valentine Chirol wisely refuses to ‘‘ minimize the gravity 
or the savagery of the widespread disorders in April 1919,” 
which he ‘describes as ‘‘ the outcome of Mr. Gandhi’s fatal 
campaign of ‘ civil disobedience’ after the Rowlatt Acts. 
They were not confined to the Punjab. There were equally 
menacing outbreaks in some of the northern districts of 
the Bombay Presidency, besides serious rioting in Bombay 
itself. In Ahmedabad, the second city of the Presidency, 
mob law reigned for two days. There was arson and pillage, 
and murder of European and Government officers. ... 
The repression was stern: twenty-eight of the rioters were 
killed, and a hundred and twenty-three wounded in 
Ahmedabad alone.” 


But, according to Sir Valentine Chirol, ‘‘ those stormy days 
have left no bitterness behind them. ... The Bombay 
. Government kept their heads, and _ there 
_— 13, was nowhere any wholesale surrender of 
the civil authority into military hands. Mr. 

Gandhi, who had been arrested and turned back by 
the Punjab Government when he tried to enter the 
Punjab, was set free by the Bombay Government,” and 
set to work, we are told, to restore order at Ahmedabad. 
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This may have been a stroke of luck for Bombay, but we 
can hardly blame the Punjab for refusing to harbour a 
miscreant already responsible for ‘‘ widespread disorders ”’ 
and heavy loss of life. Very different was “the intensive 
enforcement of martial law in the Punjab prefaced by the 
deliberate bloodshed at Jallianwala on April 13, 1919,” 
which was ‘a black day in the annals of British India.” 
Jallianwala Bagh is a waste space frequently used for 
fairs and public meetings, about the size of Trafalgar Square, 
and almost entirely surrounded by walls, above which 
rise the backs of the native houses. On the previous day 
to writing this account the writer had entered this place 
by the same narrow lane as General Dyer, who was accom- 
panied by about fifty rifles, having heard that a large crowd 
was assembled there, “‘many doubtless in defiance, but 
many also in ignorance of his proclamation forbidding all 
public gatherings.”” We must not, however, forget that 
when General Dyer went there, as we learn from a subsequent 
paragraph in Sir Valentine’s article, Amritsar had been a 
prey to disorder from April 10th onwards, during which 
“the worst excesses were committed by the Indian mobs, 
European houses and public buildings wantonly fired, four 
Englishmen cruelly butchered, and an unfortunate lady 
missionary, known for her good works amongst Indians, 
beaten almost to death.” Many persons, not all of whom 
are fools or knaves, and who have no vested interest in 
General Dyer, maintain that had he not done what he did, 
subsequently described by himself as ‘‘ my horrible duty,” 
the outrages of Amritsar, which was a notorious storm- 
centre, might have spread like prairie fire throughout the 
Punjab, involving a total massacre of Englishmen, English- 
women and English children, with such atrocities as occurred 
in 1857. These are the circumstances which we dare not 
forget when we are reminded that (coming with his handful 
of men upon a large and dangerous crowd holding a 
prohibited meeting, at which incendiary speeches were 
being delivered at a period of grave disturbance by pro- 
fessional anarchists) General Dyer opened fire, and continued 
firing for ten minutes, at a cost of 379 killed and 1,200 
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wounded. The writer makes the most of General Dyer’s 
evidence, to which we attach relatively little importance, 
because he was such an obviously bad witness, making 
the worst possible case for himself, though we cannot 
regard it as a crime on his part, considering what had gone 
before, to declare that his object was to “ strike terror into 
the whole of the Punjab.”’ What would have happened 
had there been no shooting at Jallianwala? That is the 
main question, which, however, can never now be settled. 
Supposing, e.g., General Dyer had arrived and, finding 
so large a prohibited meeting, had sneaked off, or supposing 
he had fired a few shots doing no damage, could any of 
his men have got away from this rat-trap, and what would 
have happened afterwards ? There were plenty of murderers 
about, and if allowed to get the upper hand, white life in 
the Punjab might have been wiped out. In any event, 
General Dyer stood to suffer, as he fully realized when 
he courageously shouldered a subaltern’s job and_ took 
command of fifty men. 


Tuis appalling Coal Strike is still with us, having so far 
defied accommodation, and in the eighth week the pros- 

pects of peace are not much more brilliant 
, than a month previously, when optimists were 

anticipating an early settlement, if only because 
the struggle was so suicidal from every point of view. While 
it reflects the utmost discredit on the Miners’ Federation, 
long spoiling for a row, in fairness it must be said that the 
general body of miners have displayed qualities which 
under decent leadership would be a great national asset. 
The evidence goes to show that the great majority struck, 
not in pursuance of any political chimera, but simply 
because they and their families were suddenly threatened 
with a drastic scaling down in their standard of living. 
There was much reluctance to come out on those coal-fields 
where the “ cuts ’’ would be least, but that misguided sense 
of loyalty to their comrades which, whatever its mani- 
festations, is one of the finest traits in the British work- 
ing man, proved too strong. It is not a sentiment to be 
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sneered at. The miners are like other Britons, only rather 
more so. They are a peculiarly easy prey to demagogues, 
because the victims of any chance phrase, which they 
parrot-like repeat without understanding, e.g. ‘* National- 
ization.”’ Can we be surprised that at one time our work- 
ing men—who are rarely reading men—should be hocussed 
by one set of charlatans, at another by others, when we find 
men with all the advantages of Lord Derby—a typical 
Englishman—completely captivated by Mr. Lloyd George 
and apparently ready to carry out his behests even to the 
point of changing his name and appearance? There is 
nothing more to be said of the Coal Strike except that it 
was engineered, like many other political movements, by 
interested parties with axes to grind, who exploited the 
natural human alarm provoked by wage reductions for 


| which no preparation had been made, though some had 


long been recognized as unavoidable. The injury done 
to the country is beyond computation, but the greater the 
harm the better from the revolutionary point of view. 
Once again as we go to press there are rumours of settle- 
ment, but the busybodies concerned in the affair show 
neither courage nor constructive capacity. But an England 
that is prepared to tolerate a Coalition Government can 
hardly reproach the miners for submitting to the Miners’ 
Federation. 


As had been anticipated, Sir Robert Horne (who succeeded 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain as Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
The Budget was too immersed in the Coal Strike to 

present this vear’s Budget, a task that once 
more devolved upon his predecessor, who enjoyed the 
satisfaction of pointing out that his estimates were justified 
by results. Thus the total expenditure for the expiring 
year—1920 to 1921—was £1,195,428,000, i.e. £11,326,000 
above his estimate, while the total revenue of £1,425,985,000 
was £7,685,000 beyond his expectations. His realized 
surplus of £230,557,000 was but £3,641,000 less than he 
hoped for. Customs and Excise were down, partly on 
account of the Miners’ Strike, but Income Tax and Super 
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Tax were above anticipations, as was also Excess Profits 
Duty ; the Corporation Profits Tax had proved disappointing, 
That this country is heavily overtaxed is proved by the 
reduction of the National Debt by no less than £256,500,000. 
Nevertheless, the situation was still governed by our in- 
debtedness, and it was proposed to convert part of the 
floating debt into a Conversion Loan redeemable after 1961, 
in which holders of National War Bonds were invited to 
participate. The City is said to approve of this simplification 
because, though the interest will be higher, a mass of short- 
dated Bonds will be disposed of, the floating debt for the 
first time seriously tackled, and the interest on Treasury 
Bills reduced. For the present year (1921-22) Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain estimated the ordinary expenditure at 
£974,023,000 and the ordinary revenue at £1,058,150,000. 
There would be no fresh taxation and no new levy by the 
Excess Profits Duty, though £120,000,000 were expected 
from “arrears.” We had heavy liabilities, including those 
arising from the Miners’ Strike, payment for war services 
to the Railway Companies, the discharge of Foreign Loans 
amounting to £80,000,000, which latter figure would be 
approximately the estimated amount of the net surplus. 
Looking to the future, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
predicted a revenue in 1922-23 of £950,000,000, and on 
our present basis expenditure would be about the same 
figure. That was clearly too high, and Sir Robert Horne 
was pressing for “ drastic reductions”? in the Departmental 
estimates. Miscaleulation was admitted concerning the 
swingeing duties imposed last year on sparkling wines 
and cigars, which had merely reduced revenue, and would 
consequently be abated. Even the Treasury occasionally 
learns. If humdrum and disappointing to those sanguine 
souls who looked for lower taxation, the Budget was probably 
as good as the Coalition policy of making Englishmen 
rather than Germans pay our war costs permits. 


Our readers will be delighted to hear that the refusal of 
the National Review to share the Prime Minister’s 
emotional and gloomy view of Mr. Bonar Law’s health 
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has been abundantly justified by events. The Unionist 
Leader had worked too hard and too long under conditions 
that would threaten the health of even the 
strongest of men, which Mr. Bonar Law cer- 
tainly isnot. The moral and mental strain of 
Coalition Government, which involves a perpetual sacrifice 
of conscientious convictions, is a burden greater than any 
self-respecting man can bear indefinitely, and though the 
Unionist Leader’s modesty lent itself to effacement, there 
came a point when he could endure no more and he realized 
that salvation lay in rest. Hence his precipitate retire- 
ment and the ensuing “ reconstruction,” which, speaking 
generally, resulted in old faces appearing in new places. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s holiday in the South of France has done 
more than his best friends dared hope, and we rejoice to 
hear that he is once more himself. He might be rash to 
resume active political life immediately, but there is every 
reason to hope that in a comparatively short time he may 
be found in his place in Parliament giving friendly, dis- 
interested support to his former colleagues. He is a mere 
boy in years, as politicians go, and it is incredible that he 
will be permanently extinguished, however anxious may 
be former sycophants to see the last of him. Mr. Bonar 
Law is so devoted to public affairs, of which he has had 
exceptional experience, that he should become an even 
more valuable factor at Westminster than hitherto. He 
could give effective expression to those moderate Conserva- 
tive views so many years in abeyance and co-operate with 
that steadily increasing body of Unionists who consider 
that the present eclipse of all political principle has lasted 
sufficiently long. Coalitionists are, however, confident that 
the Coalition has nothing to fear from the ex-Unionist 
Leader, because, like Lord Curzon and others, he is com- 
pletely hypnotized by the Prime Minister, from whom he 
is no longer capable of differing. Time will show. 


Mr. Bonar 
Law 


PotiricIANs are a law unto themselves. The general 
public are generally powerless against them. But occasion- 
ally they overreach themselves. There have been several 
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blunders lately, involving substantial pecuniary privileges 
to Parliamentarians at a time when the ordinary tax- 
payer is exasperated beyond endurance 
by the extortion of the Inland Revenue 
and rigid economy is compulsory in all 
private affairs. The first scandal was the announcement 
that Dr. Addison, who had long heen a by-word for inepti- 
tude, was at last to relinquish the Ministry of Health, but 
as a consolation prize would become “ Minister without 
a Portfolio” at the staggering salary of £5,000 a year. 
There is no excuse for this outrageous job, which is 
notoriously due to the fact that Dr. Addison is a henchman 
of Mr. Lloyd George, who regards our unfortunate country 
as a milch cow for himself and his friends. So far as we 
have observed, no defence of this arrangement has been 
attempted by any Downing Street organ—it was too 
much even for the Daily Toady or the Evening 
Sycophant. The second extravagance was of a very 
different order. It was neither a scandal nor a_ job, 
and in normal times would have been an unimpeachably 
proper proceeding. Nevertheless we regret it, and for 
once find ourselves in sympathy with the Labour Party, 
which protested against the granting of a pension of £4,000 
a year to the ex-Speaker, Mr. James Lowther. The objectors 
were highly complimentary to Mr. Lowther, making it 
superabundantly plain that their protest was in no sense 
personal. Nor is ours. But we agree with them that an 
impoverished community, taxed almost into Bankruptcy, 
cannot afford such luxuries. Ministers exhaust themselves 
in preaching economy which they never practise. In 
this case the Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
set a good example by suggesting a smaller pension as more 
in accordance with the spirit and necessities of the times. 
Big doles to wealthy men at a period of acute unemployment 
merely promote Bolshevism. 


Regrettable 
Incidents 


THESE regrettable incidents were, however, speedily eclipsed 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s unhappy and untimely 
announcement of fresh perquisites and privileges for the 


lian 
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general body of Members of Parliament, which provoked 
a storm of indignation that is still raging as we go to 
Tips” press. It can only add to the unpopu- 
for M.P.’s larity of politicians and to the discredit of 

Parliament. At a moment when everybody 
else was exhorted to stay at home and the train service was 
disorganized by the Coal Strike, the new Unionist Leader, 
who is also Leader of the House of Commons (Mr. Lloyd 
George being preoccupied with the mismanagement of 
international affairs), surprised and shocked the country 
by stating that the Government intended to provide Members 
of Parliament with free railway passes (first class) both to 
their homes and to their constituencies, as well as to 
exempt them from paying income tax upon the salaries 
they impudently voted themselves a few years ago without 
any consultation of the country. Ministers had not. even 
gone through the formality of preparing an estimate of 
the cost of these privileges for presentation to the House 
of Commons in accordance with constitutional procedure, 
while to heighten the scandal, books of “free passes ’’ were 
forthwith issued, which proved to be retrospective from 
April Ist. The pretext for these ‘“‘ tips” is the poverty of 
certain Labour Members, who are hard put to it to make 
both ends meet. That might be a reason for helping 
necessitous cases—it is none for calling upon the taxpayers 
to pay for the railway travelling of all their representatives, 
many of whom are infinitely richer than those on whom 
the burden falls. That the House is uneasy over this 
wretched business is evident from the vigorous protests 
of several members, but paper protests are useless—the 
Government invariably gets its way. Moreover, in this 
case many members seem more indignant than they are, 
and will find good reasons for taking these further tips. 

i 
Tue House of Commons was much exercised over the 
retirement of its Speaker, Mr. James Lowther, which had 
been rumoured so often that at last men ceased to be- 
lieve in its possibility. When it actually occurred, Par- 
liamentary excitement knew no bounds, and M.P.’s took 
VOL. LXXVII 30 
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little interest in any other topic until the succession was 
settled. It is not for outsiders to discuss a domestic affair 

in which they have no competence. The 
al hip House of Commons is singularly fortunate in 

its Speakers, each of whom is in turn pro- 
nounced by its members to be ‘“ Heaven-born”’ and 
“irreplaceable ”’ until his successor is chosen, who forthwith 
enters into similar grace. We can recall a long line of 
Speakers to whom these epithets were applied, and whose 
retirement was regarded at the time as an irremediable 
catastrophe. Mr. James Lowther in a special degree enjoyed 
the confidence of the House of Commons, which he had 
loyally and faithfully served for sixteen vears. He is a 
man of dignity and humour, who treats that Assembly 
as the hub of the universe, though he must be a case-hardened 
optimist if he regards it as possessing its former prestige, 
and if he be blind to the decline in Parliamentary standards. 
The House of Conimons parted with the retiring Speaker 
with much regret, to which the Prime Minister, the 
ex-Prime Minister, Labour Members, and others gave suit- 
able expression on the day of his resignation. Mr. Lowther 
responded by describing the House as ‘‘ the most admirably 
fashioned for expressing the will of a free people.” If 
anyone thus committed himself in private life, he would 
provoke a general titter, but in public we live on fustian. 
In order to prevent the Comnions from having any serious 
say in the selection of the new Speaker, the Prime Minister 
had taken the precaution to announce the appointment of 
another Chairman of Committees in lieu of Mr. Whitley, 
who had hitherto filled that office and whom Mr. Lloyd 
George designated as Mr. Lowther’s successor, while serious 
competitors were threatened with the displeasure of the 
Government should they oppose its nominee. Needless 
to say, Mr. Whitley was duly elected—after a futile protest. 
It is safe to predict that within a year “ the Whitley legend ” 
will replace “the Lowther legend.” 


WE watch the public-spirited efforts of Lord Selborne and 
others to reform the House of Lords with keen sympathy, 
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but with little expectation of their ultimate success. The 
Reform of the House of Lords is long overdue. It is a crying 
need. Delay is equally foolish and danger- 
Lord Selborne’s |... = But those of us wh Sa tn: Yona 
Task ous. But those of us who prefer to loo 
the facts in the face are constrained to recog- 
nize that it is no nearer fruition than, say, ten or twenty 
years ago, for the simple reason that with few exceptions 
leading politicians of all parties are either openly or secretly 
hostile to the constitution of any effective Second Chamber. 
They prefer to leave things as they are. The present régime 
suits their book better than any substitute so far devised. 
The Front Benches emasculated the House of Lords in 
1911 by the Parliament Bill, which, though of Radical 
authorship, only passed the Upper House by the connivance 
of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon, who voted down 
“the Die Hards” under Lord Halsbury and enabled this 


_ pernicious and paralysing measure to be placed on the 


Statute Book. The Peers have never recovered from this 
capitulation, which was a grave error of judgment on the 
part of Lord Lansdowne and something worse in Lord 
Curzon, who deepened his discredit by subsequently accepting 
honours from the Radical Government whom he had served 
by betraying a Conservative cause. This country has 
substantially suffered Single Chamber Government ever 
since. The shadow of the House of Lords still exists, but 
that ancient assembly has ceased to count. Labour is 
delighted, Radicals are well content, while plutocrats of 
all parties tumble over one another into the impotent 
Peerage, which of late years has been freely reinforced by 
men who are neither ornamental nor useful. The House 
of Lords is becoming the Paradise of Mugwumps, Mandarins 
and Pacifists. Very rarely is any robust or refreshing 
utterance heard within its walls. It practically never 
gives an inspiring lead on national, international or Imperial 
affairs. Its live members seek any other platform than 
“the family vault,” where our Front Benchers continue 
mumbling the ancient shibboleths and munching the 
remainder biscuit of outworn controversies. We wish we 
could see where Lord Selborne can raise steam to overcome 
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the overt and covert obstruction to a Reform not popular 
among the Lords and of which the Commons are jealous, 


THE rapid advance of the Duke of Northumberland in public 
esteem, and the remarkable position he now occupies, without 

ever having held any public office, provokes 
tt speculation as to the advantage or disadvan- 
Sal tage of being a Duke. Some admirers of his 

conspicuous courage and striking intellectual 
gifts are occasionally heard to lament that he is a Duke and 
suggest that his rank puts him out of the running as a 
political leader. We confess to being more democratic than 
these critics, and are confident that the Duke suffers no 
detriment whatsoever from being what he is. Indeed, he gains, 
The public had been taught in Limehouse days that all 
Peers—except those created by the Radicals—were fools 
and that Dukes in particular were imbeciles. That some 
demagogues believed what they said was self-evident from 
their demand that the Dukes should be paraded before the 
Sankey Commission in order that they might make an 
exhibition of themselves. The public have not yet for- 
gotten who caught a Tartar on that historic occasion. 
Dukes are usually retiring men who shun the platform, on 
which few of them shine, not because they are Dukes, but 
because they are ineffective. When a man has the talents 
of the Duke of Northumberland, who can write and speak 
equally well, who has brains as well as character and back- 
bone, he makes a great impression wherever he goes. He 
could attain any position he desired, and as he seeks nothing, 
he will be forced into power when the present régime of 
Coalitionmongers, Wee Frees and Labour charlatans collapses. 
In that day the country will turn to the Duke of Northumber- 
land and our time-servers, office-seekers and title-hunters will 
discover that “there is nothing like a Duke.” Meanwhile 
he has secured his patent of patriotism in the shape of 
the abuse of the Westminster Gazette, which naturally 
resents any man who dots the 7’s and crosses the t’s—a 
process of which our contemporary is mentally and morally 
incapable. 
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BEING unable to get any leadership from the Front Benches 
on the more vital problems, the rank and file of both Houses 
are looking elsewhere. It was a great com- 
pliment to a private member of the Upper 
House that so large and influential a gather- 
ing should have assembled (May 11th) in a Grand Com- 
mittee Room of the House of Commons to hear the Duke 
of Northumberland on a question he has made his own. 
Again he made a great impression. His thesis was that this 
country is confronted by a calculated conspiracy to destroy 
it, demonstrating how the revolutionary movement is sub- 
sidized and directed from abroad by the Bolshevists and 
“the Red International”? of Moscow. He was not content 
with those vague generalities so dear to professional politi- 
cians, but was specific in accusations that are not disposed 
of either by gibe or by indignation. He repeated and 
emphasized his previous indictment of the Executive of the 
Miners’ Federation, pointing out that long before the war 
that body “‘ was more subject to the influence of foreign 
revolutionaries than any other section of British Labour,” 
while ‘‘ its Syndicalist aims were revealed not only in the 
utterances of its leaders but in a work which has formed the 
basis of their subsequent policy.” He reminded his hearers: 


Charges and 
Allegations 


From the outbreak of the war onwards they dissociated themselves from the 
rest of British Labour, and openly worked in the interests of the enemy, inciting 
the working classes to bring the war to a conclusion by paralysing the economic 
and industrial life of the country. Their efforts resulted in a most serious 
situation in the South Wales coalfields at the most critical period of the war, 
compelling the Government to take over those mines. After the Russian 
Revolution they constituted themseives in the most literal sense the agents 
of Lenin in this country They definitely broke with recognized Trade 
Unionism, threw in their lot with the shop stewards and the adherents of the 
rank and file movement, who aim at overthrowing Trade Unionism, and, with 
the help of these allies, organized Workers and Soldiers’ Councils all over 
England and Scotland on the Russian model, avowing openly that their object 
was the erection of Soviet Government. From this period onwards they have 
constituted the main weapon in the hands of the Communists. 


The Duke likewise implicated the Miners’ Executive with 
the Sinn Feiners of Ireland--the murder campaign of the 
latter in January 1919 being timed to coincide with a revolu- 
tionary strike. Later, however, the Executive changed 
its tone in public and pleaded with the Sankey Commission 
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for better conditions for the miners. But these advocates 
were the very men who a few months before ‘had been 
engaged in a treasonable intrigue to betray them when they 
were at death-grips with the enemy.” The Triple Alliance 
had not collapsed ‘‘ because the moderate leaders dared, 
even if they wished, to oppose the revolutionaries, but 
because the working man declined to be led into a trap by 
the creatures of an alien conspiracy.” The speaker thus 
closed his arraignment, which, as the Spectator points out, 
accuses ‘‘the Miners’ Executive, collectively and _ in- 
dividually,”’ of ‘‘ treason and treachery ”’: 

Perhaps I shall be told that this is too sweeping an indictment, and that the 
Executive are not all Bolsheviks. No doubt there are many members of the 
Executive who are as much the dupes and tools of the extremists as are 
the great mass of the miners, but the fact remains that they have sat still and 
looked on at the successive steps in the deliberate, systematic betrayal of their 
country. Does it matter whether they have acquiesced through weakness 
and cowardice or because they liked it 2 When all is said and done, when every 
allowance is made, it remains a story of the blackest treachery. And what 
makes it infinitely worse is the pretence made throughout of constitutional 
aims, of a desire to better the lot of the workers and to further the true interests 


of the industry, while the real purpose has been to ruin their country, their fellow: 
workmen and the industry in order to further the interests of world revolution. 


SOME newspapers appeared afraid to report such categorical 
charges. Needless to say the Morning Post, which correctly 
designates itself on the hoardings as “ The 
Indispensable Paper,” was not among the 
timid. A Labour Member, Mr. J. E. Mills, foolishly 
referred to the speech we have quoted as ‘“ hysterics,” 
denying that the Miners’ Leaders were deliberately fomenting 
revolution and asserting that the Labour’ Party “loved 
their country as much as anybody else.’ Whereupon the 
Duke of Northumberland politely addressed these pointed 
questions to Mr. Mills, the answers to which are not to 
hand at the moment of going to press: 


“ Hysterics ” 


(1) Is the charge brought by me that the Miners’ Executive were deliberately 
fomenting revolution during the war true or false ? 

(2) If it is false, why have the Executive made no attempt to clear their 
reputation of the accusation of the ‘‘ blackest treachery * repeatedly made by 
me in public ? 

(3) If the charge is true, is it not a fair inference that people who utilize 
a war to foment revolution are now utilizing the economic situation for the 
same purpose ? 

(4) If the charge is true, the Labour Party, in supporting the Miners’ 
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Executive, is aiding and abetting a treasonable conspiracy. Is it not, therefore, 
incumbent upon the Labour Party to make their support conditional on the 
Miners’ Executive clearing their character ? 

(5) So long as the Labour Party fails to take such action, so long as it includes 
on its National Executive a member of the Bureau of the Red International, 
the purpose of which is the destruction of the British Empire, and so long as 
it subsidizes an openly disloyal paper, does not Mr. Mills think that the Labour 
Party, if they really love their country, have a rather curious way of showing it ? 


NEVER were games more popular in this game-loving 
country than they are to-day. For one person who takes 
an intelligent interest in politics, probably 
one hundred are keen either as players or 
as spectators of some game. London was much more 
concerned whether Tottenham beat Wolverhampton at 
football than whether Poland secured Upper Silesia, though 
as a matter of fact the very football players may be more 
affected by the fate of Poland than by that of ‘‘ the Spurs ” 
or ‘‘the Wolves.” It is, however, idle to argue on taste 
and temperament, and hopeless to alter what is ingrained. 
Our people are ‘“‘ mad”’—if you call it mad—on football, 
cricket, racing, and painfully indifferent concerning matters 
which serious persons regard as immeasurably more im- 
portant. .This popular negligence correspondingly increases 
the responsibility of statesmen, who thereby acquire a 
comparatively free hand. When they have no consciences 
there is no limit to the harm they may do without let or 
hindrance. It is arguable that were the British Public 
all politicians they might, like other politicians, lose that 
common sense which, though conspicuously absent from 
Parliaments, is latent in the nation, and explains British 
ability to rise to great emergencies, as was demonstrated 
anew during 1914-18, since which date they have refused 
to take anything very seriously except sports and games, 
of which there is an immediate orgy. Considering the 
space accorded by the Press to golf—which is not a game 
of the multitude—it is wonderful that any corner can be 
found for more national and lively pastimes. First and 
foremost are the Australian cricketers, making a bold bid 
to repeat their winter victories in further Test matches, 
in which English players would appear to be unduly handi- 
capped by the difficulties of selection and the consequent 
postponement of “team work.” Then we have several 


Games 
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formidable American invasions. Thus a _ powerful polo 
team is already playing constantly together against scratch 
English sides, while our own quartette remained on the 
knees of the gods. There is likewise a contingent of golfers, 
such as have never before left the States to conquer new 
worlds, including women champions. Also Mr. Tilden, a 
host in himself, who will defend his championship at Wimble- 
don and pick up a few unconsidered trifles by the way. 
Mile. Lenglen will likewise be with us during the present 
month, playing, it is said, better than ever, but liable to 
be “rattled”? by such inevitable contretemps as a bad line 
decision. It is very dangerous to prophesy so near the 
events, but we shall be disappointed if our champions are 
defeated in any of these contests without giving a very 
good account of themselves. 


Muue. LENGLEN’s unbroken and overwhelming defeats of the 
best lawn tennis players of her own sex—who are happy if 

they escape a love set—provoke her admirers 
A Test to affirm her capacity to play the best men 
Match . 

players on level terms. Enthusiasts have 
gone so far as to aver that she is equal to Mr. Tilden, the 
World Champion. But were he in form and “all out” 
to win, the Lady Champion would be lucky, in our opinion, 
if she escaped the love sets she so freely registers against 
her own sex. We hazard the view that any man at or 
near the top of the tree could not only give any woman 
15 but owe her 15 into the bargain. This is conceding a 
good deal in Mlle. Lenglen’s favour, because in the days 
of the Dohertys the recognized and established disparity 
between the man champion and the lady champion of 
the year was much wider. The French lady is a portent. 
Could not this much-vexed question be settled by a Test 
Match either on the Centre Court at Wimbledon or on 
some venue selected by the lady? We opine that Mlle. 
Lenglen should be placed somewhere near scratch in a man’s 
first-class handicap. This is to admit her superiority over 
all women who have ever played the game, thorgh it is 
far from endorsing the views of those experts who place 
her on the ‘‘ owe forty” mark. 


HOW ITALY HAS PUT DOWN BOLSHEVISM 


“Fascio”’ in Italian signifies “union.” Taken literally, 
it means a bundle. A bundle of sticks in Italy is called 
a ‘* fascio.”’ 

We all remember how the Roman Lictors carried the 
fasces, a bundle of elm rods fastened by a red strap and 
bearing the head of an axe, as a mark of their office. Well, 
the Italian Fasci di combattimento of to-day are unions 
formed for purposes of combat. Composed chiefly of young 
men, they have arisen in every town and village of Italy, 
in order with armed force to fight the Socialists, and in 
particular the Communists, who threaten a revolution on 
the model of the Russian. 

From 1919 and throughout 1920 Italy was on the verge 
of a revolution of a Bolshevist nature, the success of which 
would have spelt her ruin for many generations. 

The causes were many: the weakness of the national 
organism, exhausted by a long war; the failure of Italian 
foreign policy after the victory; the agitations for Fiume 
and Dalmatia. Men’s minds, too, were full of the ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Ideals’’ inscribed on the banners of the Allies in 
their crusade against “‘German Imperialism”: a War to 
end War, the League of Nations, the Principle of Nationality, 
Self-determination of Peoples, etc. Above all, the con- 
tagion of the Russian Revolution had spread in formidable 
measure. All these causes carried Italian Socialism to a 
high pitch of revolutionary excitement. And in the General 
Election of November 1919, held in the hey-day of the 
Bolshevist movement, no fewer than 152 Socialists were 
elected, the majority unknown men, without experience and 
of fanatical opinions, who during the electoral campaign 
had promised the mob that the revolution would take place 
in a few months. 

The whole of 1920 was fraught with menace under the 
Government of Signor Nitti, who believed he could avert 
the impending catastrophe by demagogic measures, granting 
amnesty to deserters, favouring the Socialists, opposing the 
men and the parties who supported the national cause, 
and above all placing no check on the revolutionary 
propaganda which filtered through from abroad, and in 
particular from Russia and from Hungary. 

Thus we arrived at the autumn of 1920, when the work- 
men assaulted the factories, while Signor Giolitti, the 
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successor of Signor Nitti, either because he had not been 
long enough in power to consolidate his position or because 
he fancied he was too weak, opposed no resistance. The 
authority of the State seemed wounded to death. The 
rights of property seemed overthrown. The national society 
on the point of dissolution. At one particular moment, 
the representatives of the Socialist organizations discussed 
for a day and a night the question whether they should 
or not begin the revolution. 

They decided not to do so, but all believed that the 
revolution was already afoot: workmen clamoured for it, 
strikes succeeded strikes, and railwaymen refused to carry 
any longer the representatives of order, the soldiers and the 
carabinieri. Russian propaganda in Italy was in full swing ; 
abroad, the outbreak of an Italian revolution was daily 
expected. 

Suddenly the situation changed, and Italy became not 
Bolshevist but patriotic. 

What had happened ? 

The revolutionaries had completely overshot their mark, 
and the instinct of self-preservation reawoke in the heart 
of every Italian. 


* * * * * 


The Fascisti are in fact a kind of civil militia, of an 
armed and fighting character, which has arisen spontane- 
ously from the instinct of self-preservation in the heart of 
the Italian nation. 

As a matter of fact, their organization began a little 
earlier, in 1919, the idea having originated with Benito 
Mussolini, editor of the Milanese paper, the Popolo d'Italia. 

Benito Mussolini before the war was a Socialist, and 
edited the chief Italian Socialist paper, / Avanti. Young, 
ardent, enthusiastic and combative, he had maintained 
as editor the revolutionary ‘programme, and on_ the 
outbreak of the war, during the period of Italian neutrality, 
he had bitterly opposed intervention. But gradually, 
through the transforming influence of the war and through 
the gifts of a mind rich in ideality and life, a conversion 
began from Socialism to Patriotism. Finally, the day 
arrived when, having founded in Milan the Popolo d'Italia, 
he took part with immense vigour in the campaign for 
intervention. When Italy declared war on Austria he 
enlisted and fought as bersagliere at the front. 

Mussolini was thus the originator and founder of the 
Fascisti. At first, indeed, they met with little support, 
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and did not appear to have a future. Bolshevist violence 
dominated Italy ; the Government seemed intimidated and 
unable to find any way of salvation. But in two cities the 
Fascisti began rapidly to gain strength and to obtain the 
upper hand over revolutionary Socialism: Trieste and 
Bologna. At Trieste, through the work of a Florentine, 
Captain Giunta, the organization of the Fascisti attained 
a high degree of efficiency and discipline, serving as a model 
for the rest of Italy. 

At Bologna a tragic incident led to their success. In 
the famous Palazzo d’Accursio—the town hall of Bologna— 
a municipal councillor, of the constitutional and patriotic 
party, Captain Giordani, had been murdered, and other 
councillors of the same party wounded, by the explosion 
of a bomb. In this conspiracy other councillors of the 
opposite party, the Bolshevist or Communist, had taken part. 

This was the signal for a great patriotic reaction. The 
whole city rose in indignation to mourn the victims and to 
punish the authors of their death. 

Dating from this event, both in the city and province 
of Bologna, a real social and national restoration took 
place. Up till then, for many years, the province of 
Bologna, on account of its fierce agrarian struggle, had 
lived, as it were, almost outside the law. A tyranny, in 
the literal sense of the word, had grown up. The “ Red 
Leagues,” Socialistic and revolutionary associations of agri- 
cultural labourers, dominated the province, opposed by 
other leagues of agricultural labourers, of the Catholic 
Party, called “‘ Whites.” The city of Bologna itself, the 
world-famed cradle of humane studies, inhabited by a 
pacific and comfort-loving population, had fallen under 
the Bolshevist tyranny. In it now dwelt the spirit of 
Lenin. The Red Flag had become the emblem of the city 
and the province. And when the Italian Government had 
established throughout the peninsula the so-called “‘ summer 
time,” in order to reduce the consumption of electricity 
at night, the ruling Socialist magnates in the public offices 
and Camera del Lavoro of Bologna refused to conform, 
solely to show their contempt for the Italian State and for 
the laws of the land. 

I myself was a witness of the situation. In the summer 
of 1920 I had to visit Bologna, in order to deliver a lecture 
to the agricultural labourers. At that moment they were 
victims of one of the many political strikes imposed by 
the League leaders: the crops had been left standing and 
cattle were perishing from lack of fodder. As I walked 
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through the city and passed in front of the Camera del 
Lavoro (in Italy the seat of the trade union is called by 
this name ; the trade unions being mainly led by Socialists 
and attached to the Socialist Party), I had the impression 
of being in the stronghold of an enemy, under whose 
domination all my native land was on the point of falling, 

Well, a few months atter, on January 24th of this year, 
I happened to be in Bologna again in order to give a lec- 
ture to my Nationalist associates. Nationalists, it may be 
remarked, having been in their doctrines the precursors of 
the Fascisti, are their allies in all operations against revo- 
lutionary Socialism. 

That night at Bologna—a magnificent night, with spring 
already present in the air—lI saw the fortress of the enemy, 
the Camera del Lavoro, disappear in flames! 

News had arrived a little before, at the meeting of the 
Nationalists and Fascisti, that in the neighbouring city of 
Modena a Nationalist and a Fascista, both belonging to 
Bologna, had been murdered at a funeral. Immediately 
both Nationalists and Fascisti decided to set fire to the 
Socialist Camera del Lavoro as a reprisal. 

The “‘ punitive expedition ” set out, and in a very short 
time the Camera del Lavoro was sacked and burnt to the 
ground. In the neighbouring streets, under the glare of 
the fire and amidst the crash of falling masonry, one saw 
young Nationalists and Fascisti sacking the building, carry- 
ing away pieces of furniture as trophies. Cheering citizens 
assisted at the spectacle, while policemen, carabinieri, 
guards and soldiers watched the flames devour the building 
with their arms at rest. Only two hours after did the 
firemen appear to extinguish the embers of what were now 
the ruins of the enemy’s fortress. 

From Bologna the movement spread throughout Italy. 
At the moment at which I am writing, at Turin, the Fascisti, 
angered at the murder by the Communists of a student 
belonging to their party, have set fire to the Camera del 
Lavoro. 

The fighting is always of the same character. The 
Fascisti are chivalrous, and in general they are not the 
first to attack (their rules forbid this). When attacked, 
they counter-attack with extreme resolution, undertake 
punitive expeditions, burn, destroy and slay; but they 
fight in the open and courageously. The Communists, 
on the other hand (it should be noted that the name 
“Communist” is now more frequently used than that of 
** Socialist ’’), composed in part of fanatical idealists, but 
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far more often of young men perverted by Russian pro- 
paganda, and of the criminal classes of the great cities, 
prefer treacherous methods. 
Occasionally real battles take place, especially in the 
villages, in which revolvers and bombs are used as weapons. 
Many ex-soldiers are to be found among the Fascisti, 


_ but thousands who were not of military age during the 


war have enlisted. Even elderly men of the highest social 
orders are included among them. 

This most singular and characteristically Italian “‘ armed 
and romantic patriotism’ has exercised an_ irresistible 
attraction. Italy to-day has over a thousand sections of 
Fascisti, with hundreds of thousands of members, the 
sections and their membership increasing every day. The 
movement has swept all before it. It is even stronger in 
the country than in the town, and in the smaller cities 
than in the great. One of the most extraordinary facts about 
this extraordinary movement is that in certain provinces 
—Ferrara, for example—the old Socialist agrarian asso- 
ciations, the ‘“‘ Red Leagues,” have passed over bag and 
baggage and with all their members to the Fascisti. It is 
a veritable revolution, not merely political but social: a 
return from Socialist tyranny to a free national régime, a 
return to order from disorder. In fact, in Italy order is 
being re-established, and with order the possibility of work 
and production. 


* * * * * 


But a foreigner cannot help asking, How can order 
come about through civil violence, and not through the 
supremacy of the law ? How can the State in Italy permit 
the exercise of violence? How can it allow this return, 
as it were, to the strife of the Middle Ages, feudal and 
municipal, Guelph and Ghibelline? Foreigners, indeed, 
require to be initiated into an understanding of this phe- 
nomenon, which is essentially and exclusively Italian. 

A first step towards understanding it is made when we 
reflect on the extreme youth of the Italian State and the 
far from happy conditions which surrounded its birth. 
Among the Great Powers, Italy is by far the weakest in 
regard to State authority; and only through the recent 
war and victory—as future historians will clearly see— 
has the Italian State entered the period of its consolidation 
and fortification. To-day it still feels the effects of its 
past weakness, of which the two millenniums of history 
that preceded it were the cause. 
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During all that period, throughout the Middle Ages and 


down nearly to our own day, Italian civilization and the | 


Italian mind were dominated by a double universalism ; 
that of the Roman Empire and that of the Papacy. When 
Italians look back to the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies and meet the greatest genius of their race, what do 
they find? They find there, in Dante, the obsession of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

For centuries and centuries this universalism set an 
obstacle to the birth of the national principle. And the first 
had to disappear before the second could attain full vigour. 

In France, on the contrary, to take as an example the 
most typical of nations, the national principle had early 
attained a vigorous development; and that magnificent 
people advanced towards its greatest unity under the 
greatest concentration of monarchical absolutism. When 
Louis XIV said, “ L’Etat c’est moi!’ France had already 
attained her complete unity in the person of a man. 

Nor had the new Italian State to reckon with this double 
cosmopolitan tradition alone. As a second misfortune, 
it was born of a veritable medley of “ Liberal’ notions 
confused in one: ‘“‘ Liberalism’’ understood as _ liberation 
from foreign dominion ; “‘ Liberalism ’’ understood as libera- 
tion from Princes of alien origin ; ‘‘ Liberalism ” understood 
as assertion of the “ Rights of Man ” against the oppression 
of the despot. The word “ Liberty’ worked a certain 
havoc in Italy. When, after the expulsion of the foreigner 
and of foreign Princes, the two first ‘‘ Liberalisms”’ had 
disappeared, the third still remained in being—and here 
was the mischief. For it carried within it the idea of 
division and internal strife, of a revolutionary struggle 
to be maintained and developed against constitutional 
authority. 

With this wound in its side the Italian State was born. 
In France, on the contrary, when the ‘ Rights of Man” 
were proclaimed and the Revolution took place, the State 
had already existed for centuries. There the national 
principle soon triumphed over every division and struggle, 
carrying the French people to an extreme of nationalism, 
which ended in their rushing over Europe in a whirlwind 
of uncontrolled and devouring imperialism. But in Italy 
the ‘‘ Rights of Man” were already proclaimed before the 
elements of State authority had been established. 

Finally, the Italian State, with its unhealthy infancy, 
had to undergo the attack of Socialism. It had still no 
ruling classes, no middle class disciplined by work and 
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proud of its wealth, no Parliament with a tradition of good 
government, no experienced civil administration—nothing 
that was not still artificial and therefore unstable. And 
at this moment the Socialists, after sowing bitter seeds of 
discord in the nation, assailed it in front and behind. Under- 
mined before its foundation by two of the greatest universal 
principles known up to the present, wounded at birth by 
the class doctrines of middle-class Liberalism, placed over a 
nation which had not yet attained full consciousness of its 
national unity, still, as it were, in a pre-national condition, 
this State was subjected by the Socialists to a new class 
doctrine, that of the proletariat, and to a new cosmo- 
politan principle : International Socialism. 

All this explains the organic weakness of the Italian 
State. It was weak at the time of Italy’s intervention in 
the European War, which intervention was due far less to 
the Government than to a bold and intelligent national 
minority. Nor was the victory over Austria due so much 
to the Government as to the marvellous reawakening of 
the national conscience after Caporetto. Weak again, even 
after the war, the State leaves Italy to fare da se. Thus 
Italy herself has been obliged to suppress the revolution. 

The Fascisti, in a word, are the product of a nation full 
of vitality, placed under a State which still suffers from the 
weakness of its historical origin. 

This explains why foreigners who visit Italy to-day 
form impressions not of gloom but rather of energy, not of 
dissolution but of re-construction, not of illness but of health. 

In fact, by this second victory won by the nation, after a 
victorious war, over the forces of internal revolution, the 
State itself is advancing towards a higher and more solid 
organization. The formation of the State in Italy proceeds 
from below upwards, from the reawakening of national 
vigour during the last fifty years, finally extending to those 
institutions which, born old, have so far in their spirit 
and structure never been reformed. This is a phenomenon 
confined to Italy, and the Fascisti are one of its aspects. 
They are the product of a want of equilibrium, rendered 
greater by a victorious war, between the energies of the 
nation and those of the State. 

Victory, as has been observed in all times and among 
all peoples, had in this case also increased the vigour of 
the nation, but it had not developed any greater vigour 
in the institutions of the State. 

We must bear in mind that after the war all Italy was 
in a state of ferment. The working classes, under the 
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dominion of the Socialists—a dominion which forms almost 
a State within the State—considered that they had won a 
victory of their own. A singular and far-off victory, won 
in Russia by the revolution of Lenin. Excited by this 
revolution, which was everywhere described as triumphant 
and about to spread throughout the world, they were 
bent on achieving by methods of violence a_ revolution 
of their own. 

But the Italian nation also had won its own magnificent 
victory, destroying the enemy Empire, Austria-Hungary. 
Thus the proletariat, led by the Socialists and pursuing a 
policy of class, came into conflict with the nation. It 
sought to extend the Russian Revolution to Italy, and for 
a moment it seemed that nothing could prevent it. But 
the nation itself, including especially the ex-soldiers home 
from the war and proud of their victory, reacted, and the 
revolution was destroyed before its birth by the Fascisti. 

Without doubt, among the Fascisti the war spirit lingers 
in no small degree—that “‘ melancholy heritage of the 
war,” as it was called by one of the Italian Socialist 
leaders, a Jew and anti-nationalist. Throughout the penin- 
sula, too, munitions of war are far from lacking. But, 
above all, a new spirit of combat has arisen. For centuries 
the Italian people had been unaccustomed to the noble 
profession of the soldier and had putrefied in an unfruitful 
peace, part slave to the foreigner and part divided. But 
to-day it may be said that Italy is perhaps one of the most 
combative peoples in Europe. And of this spirit the Fascisti 
are the active expression. 

When the renewal of Italy, passing through all classes, 
from the proletariat and middle class onwards, shall finally 
have reached the State, as crown of all, the whole Italian 
nation will be united and strong, not only internally, but 
also beyond its own frontiers, among the nations of the 
world. 

Meantime the Fascisti, though apparently disregarding 
the dominion of the law and performing a work of civil 
initiative not enjoined by legal ordinances, are nevertheless 
making a powerful contribution to the development of the 
modern Italian State itself. 

In fact, the movement represented by the Fascisti is 
a practical application of the doctrine of Italian nationalism, 
which, as I explained to the readers of the National Review 
in November last, is a return to the knowledge and obser- 
vance of the elementary and fundamental laws which 
regulate the life of nations. Italian nationalism lays down 
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as a first principle that the nation is a society which pro- 
duces (production, both material and spiritual, by which the 
nation can support itself and contribute to the civilization 
of the world)—a society which finds the living and active 
expression of its unity in the State. In antiquity a great 
society produced in such marvellous measure that we still 
profit by what it produced ; and the name of that society— 
Senatus Populusque Romanus—marvellously synthetizes the 
social unity of the nation in combination with the supreme 
authority of its State. Recognizing the social unity of the 
nation, Italian nationalism translates into practical politics 
the principle which lies at the base of every society, declaring 
that the social interest ought to predominate over’ the 
interests of all individuals or classes. And such action is 
needed in every country where political parties, as in Italy, 
maintain private or class interests against those of the 
nation, or where Socialism seeks to destroy the nation and 
substitute for it some vague and crazy form of Internation- 
alism. In Italy, the first real antagonists of Socialism in 
thought and action were the Nationalists. They are, as 
we have seen, the destroyers of Socialism. That is why the 
Fascisti ally themselves with them. 


* ** * * * 


To enable readers to understand clearly the political 
principles of the Fascisti, it is useful to quote their own 
words. They have been expressed thus by one of the 
writers on the Popolo d’[talia: 


The interest of the nation is above that of single groups and classes, even 
above those of a single generation. Often one generation ought to sacrifice 
itself for the sake of those to come. The national principle condemns the 
egoism of class. It has historical foundations and explains the history of 
every nation. Internationalism, on the other hand, is unhistorical and con- 
demned by universal history. The internationalism of the Pacifists is a lie, 
a Utopia anda myth. The international pacifist and Bolshevist, Lenin himself, 
makes a nationalist war on Poland and an imperialist war in Asia, on the road 
to India. 

We desire the development of all the national energies. Above the problem 
of distribution, which monopolizes the attention of the Socialists, we place 
the national problem of the increase of production. To divide misery is stupid 
While Socialism wishes to reduce all to an equality of wretchedness, we wish 
to raise all to a higher level. 


Nationalists and Fascisti in Italy are closely inter- 
mingled. It is impossible to say where the one association 
ends and the other begins. Both represent the principle 
of national unity. In Rome, which has, as the capital, 
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a more highly developed political consciousness, the Nation- 
alists are far more numerous and influential than the Fascisti, 
In the other cities the Fascisti, on account of the practical 
character of the movement and because it is new and popular, 
predominate. But when from practical action men pass 
to thought and doctrine, they turn to the Nationalist move- 
ment, which preceded it by a few years. 

At the recent General Election the Fascisti issued their 
programme, from which I extract the following sentences: 


* Two years of history bear witness in our favour. Jf the nation to-day 
has arisen and finds itself worthy of the victory, on the march to greater 
dostinies, it owes this in large measure to the action of the Fascisti. If the 
Russian myth has been exploded, if the national energies have been roused, 
he merit is due, not to the Government which encouraged or tolerated the 
foul work of dissolution, nor to the parties who dared not oppose the Bolshevist 
onslaught ; the honour of having liberated Italy is due to the Fascisti, to those 
who fight and to those who have fallen. 


It concludes: 


It rests with you, Italians, to undo the election of 1919, which gave the 
world the impression of an Italy on the way to dissolution. The new election 
ought to show that Italy, in spite of difficulties at home and abroad, is marching 
with Roman constancy to higher destinies. With sure faith in the future of 
the country, whose destinies are independent of the changing fortunes of any 
men or political parties, the Fascisti enter the fight. 


* * x x x 


Evidently the diffusion among Italians of the idea of 
the social unity of the nation, and the strong action taken 
to compel particular interests to subordinate themselves to 
the interest of the nation (just as in war lives were sacrificed 
in thousands for the sake of the country), must exercise a 
powerful influence upon the development of the Italian 
State. Italian psychologists, observing the national mind 
with care, agree that everything in Italy is working, together 
with Nationalism and the Fascisti, towards the formation 
of a strong and solid State. The victorious war, which for 
three years and a half compelled solidarity among all Italians, 
and the violence of the Bolshevists, which imposed measures 
of defence, have accelerated the attainment of that internal 
unity which is the real foundation on which a State must 
be built. All the old political parties in Italy, though 
still nominally and formally continuing to exist, tend to 
disappear. ‘The Liberal Party, in whose name, as we have 
said, the independence and the unity of Italy were achieved, 
has undergone a transformation. Instead of maintaining 
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the ‘‘ Rights of Man” as against the State, it has become 
a supporter of the State against Socialist tyranny. The 
“liberty” which it defends to-day is rather that of the 
law to make itself respected, that of the nation to have 
order in order to work and produce, and that of the citizens 
to hold their property. The same may be said of the 
Democratic, Radical and similar parties. They tend to 
disappear, but, in so far as they continue to exist, they 
change, if not their names, the whole political outlook. 
The present situation is this. The old parties, which 
ence fought bitter fights with one another, are tending 
towards a single Constitutional Party: they tend either 
to fuse completely or at least to form a coalition. This 
tendency had not appeared at the General Election of 
November 1919—an election unwisely held by the Govern- 
ment of Signor Nitti at a moment when Bolshevism was 
at its zenith. But it began to manifest itself later in the 
municipal elections, when, at Rome, Turin, Venice, Genoa, 
Florence and Naples, the Bolshevist movement was finally 
arrested, thanks to the formation of blocs composed of the 
Constitutional Parties. 

And to-day Signor Giolitti, a far more intelligent and 
experienced statesman, has known how to select the favour- 
able moment—the Fascista moment—to fight the election 
with blocs of all the Constitutional and National Parties 
irom one end of the peninsula to the other: Nationalists, 
Reformist Socialists, Liberals and Fascisti, all alike in array 
against the so-called ‘‘ Official Socialism,” which is more or 
less the vassal of Russian Bolshevism. 

To-day Italy may be said to be divided into two parties 
only: Italy on the one side, and on the other the party of 
Russo-German Socialism, the enemy of the nation and of 
civilization. 

In fact, in the depths of the Italian national conscious 
ness victory has begun to produce its first effects. Italians, 
at the price of great efforts and much suffering, have begun 
to realize what the war with its half a million dead has meant 
to Italy. For others it may have been still more severe, 
the losses greater. But through the war Italians have come 
to see their own nationality face to face in its distinctive 
individuality. The national consciousness has been pro- 
foundly quickened. All that Italy meant in the past, all 
its fields and cities, have become in a deeper sense their 
own. Thus the national foundations of the State have 
been solidly laid, for in the State alone can full national 
unity be realized. ‘To this great work in Italy the Nation- 
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alists and the Fascisti have been the most powerful ccn- 
tributors. $3 

On April 21, 753 B.c., according to the old legend, 
Rome was founded by Romulus and Remus. This year, 
on this very day, I happened to be in Milan. Milan, as 
everyone knows, is practical above all, an industrial and 
commercial city of the most modern type. One does not 
feel in Milan the classic spirit hover as in Rome, nor the 
spirit of the Renaissance as in Florence, although it is an 
ancient city, full of precious relics of every age, and an 
important seat of learning. Here the busy modern life 
holds the first place. Well, this year, in Milan, on the 
evening of April 21st, I was present at a public celebration 
of the Birthday of Rome. Thousands and thousands of 
young men—Fascisti and Nationalists—passed in orderly 
procession along the streets from the Castello Sforzesco to 
the Piazza del Duomo, carrying torches and singing national 
hymns—that of the Arditi, that of Mameli and others— 
amidst the enthusiasm of the people. 

On the same day the Birthday of Rome was celebrated 
in Rome itself, a great procession passing in front of the 
Altare della Patria. 

Such is the new Spring in Italy. Soon the new spirit, 
coming to maturity, will begin to enter among the ruling 
classes and will give new men to the direction of political 
affairs in Italy. Certainly the youthful zeal will have to 
be tempered by wisdom. But Italians hope that from 
the new generation, which has formed its character in 
victorious war, new statesmen will arise, men of wisdom 
and energy, worthy of a richly gifted people and able to 
guide it onwards to a higher destiny. 
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TRADE UNION LAW AND SUGGESTED 
AMENDMENTS 


CoMBINATIONS of workmen to improve the conditions under 
which they work, having also, generally, some of the objects 
of a benefit society, are of long standing in this country. 
Prior to the Trade Union Act, 1871, however, the legal 
doctrine of conspiracy, and also the rule that any agree- 
ment involving an unreasonable restraint of trade is opposed 
to public policy and therefore illegal, prevented Trade 
Unions from exercising wide powers. The position of these 
bodies before 1871 is explained, shortly, by Farwell, LJ. 
in Osborne v. The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
1809, 1 ch., p. 189: “ Prior to the passing of the Act of 
1871, a Trade Union, as such, had no legal status. It was, 
spe aking generally, an association of wage-earners for the 
purpose of improving or maintaining the conditions of their 
employment. It combined the objects of a friendly society 
with those of a trade guild. In the former capacity it gave 
relief to its members when out of work from sickness or 
accident or on strike, that is, ‘ dispute’ and ‘unemployment’ 
benefits, as they have been called, and in the latter capacity 
it bargained with employers on behalf of all its members, 
with the influence of a united body, for higher wages, shorter 
hours, and the like.”’ 

The code of laws now regulating Trade Unions commences 
with The Trade Union Act, 1871, which provides (s. 2) 
that the purposes of any Trade Union shall not, by reason 
merely that they are in restraint of trade, be deemed un- 
lawful, so as to render any member of the Trade Union 
liable to criminal prosecution, or so as to render void or 
voidable any agreement or trust (s. 3). Nothing in the Act 
is to enable any Court to entertain any legal proceeding 
instituted with the object of directly enforcing, or recovering 
damages for the breach of, any agreement between members 
of a Trade Union concerning (inter alia) the conditions on 
which the members shall or shall not be employed, or any 
agreement for payment to a Trade Union of any subscrip- 
tion or penalty, or any agreement for the application of 
the funds of a Trade Union to provide benefits to members 
(s. 4). By s. 6 any Trade Union may be registered, but 
if any of the purposes of the Trade Union are unlawful, 
such registration is to be void. All real and personal estate 
of a registered Trade Union is to be vested in its trustees 
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for the time being (s. 8), and the trustees are empowered 
to bring or defend any proceedings concerning the property 
of the Trade Union (s. 9). A general statement is to be 
transmitted in each year by every registered Trade Union 
to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, showing its assets 
and. liabilities, and the reccipts and expenditure during the 
year preceding the date to which the statement is made 
out (s. 16). By the combined effect of s. 14 and the first 


schedule it is provided that the rules of a registered Trade . 


Union must set out (inter alia) “the whole of the objects 
for which the Trade Union is to be established,’ and the 
purposes for which the funds are to be applicable. The 
definition of the term Trade Union as used in the Act is 
contained in s. 23; but this provision has been repealed 
by the Act of 1876, s. 16 of which contains a new definition 
as set out below. 

The Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
confers certain advantages upon Trade Unions ; but on the 
other hand it contains valuable provisions against intimida- 
tion or the like, and also against the breach, in certain 
cases—chiefly cases where the public welfare is concerned— 
of a contract of service. By s. 3 an agreement or com- 
bination by two or more persons to do or procure to be 
done any act in furtherance of a trade dispute is not to 
be indictable as a conspiracy if such act committed by 
one person would not be punishable as a crime. But this 
provision is not to affect the law relating to riot, unlawful 
assembly, breach of the peace, or sedition, or any offence 
against the State or the Sovereign. Sections 4 and 5 con- 
tain important qualifications of s. 3, which are still in 
existence, although they seem to be generally forgotten. 
By s. 4, where a person employed by a gas or water authority 
wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of service having 
reasonable cause to believe that the probable consequences 
of his so doing, either alone or in combination with others, 
will be to deprive inhabitants of gas or water, he is made 
liable to fine or imprisonment ; and by s. 5 where a person 
wilfully and maliciously breaks any contract of service having 
reasonable cause to believe that the probable consequences 
of his so doing, either alone or in combination with others, 
will be to endanger human life, or cause serious bodily 
injury, or to expose valuable property to destruction or 
serious injury, the punishment of fine or imprisonment 
may be imposed. And liability to fine or‘imprisonment is 
also imposed by s. 7 upon every person who, with a view 
to compel any other person to abstain from doing or to 
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do any act which such other person has a legal right to 
dc or abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal 
authority uses violence or intimidation, or watches or 
besets the house or other place where such other person 
resides, or works, or carries on business, or happens to be, 
or follows such other person with two or more other persons 
in a disorderly manner. There is a proviso to this section 
authorizing peaceful picketing, but this proviso is repealed 
and replaced by a wider clause by s. 2 of the Act cf 1906 
mentioned below. 

The Trade Union Act Amendment Act, 1876, makes 
certain amendments—mostly not of great importance—in 
the Act of 1871. It is to be observed that by s. 9 of the 
Act of 1876 a person under twenty-one but above sixteen 
may be a member of a Trade Union unless the rules of the 
Trade Union provide to the contrary. The term “ Trade 
Union” is defined (s. 16) as “‘any combination, whether 
temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations between 
workmen and masters, or between workmen and workmen, 
or between masters and masters, or for imposing restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, whether 
such combination would or would not, if the principal 
Act [i.e. the Act of 1871] had not been passed, have been 
deemed an unlawful combination by reason of any of its 
purposes being in restraint of trade.” This definition has 
been somewhat extended by the Act of 1913 referred to 
later. 

It will be observed that s. 3 of The Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property Act, 1875, which provides that an agree- 
ment or combination to do or procure to be done any act 
in furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be indictable 
as a conspiracy if such act committed by one person would 
not be punishable as a crime, does not apply to civil pro- 
ecedings. The result is that in cases (such as Quinn v. 
Leathem, 1901, A.C. 495) which came before the Courts 
after the Act of 1875 and before The Trade Disputes Act, 


- 1606, combined action by several persons, in furtherance 


of a trade dispute, causing damage, was held to give rise 
to a cause of action in circumstances under which, but 
fer the combination, no‘ action would lie. The alterations 
made by the Act of 1906 are referred to later. 

Differences of opinion have been expressed by learned 
judges whether s. 9 of the Act of 1871 which authorizes 
the trustees of a Trade Union to bring or defend proceedings 
concerning its property, has any application to cases of 
tort; and the better opinion seems to be that where the 
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tort is one relating directly to the property of a Trade 
Union vested in its trustees (e.g. where a building erected 
by a Trade Union interferes with a neighbour’s right to 
light), the trustees might under this section be sued. Apart 
from these special cases, however, actions for tort—prior 
to the Taff Vale decision—were usually brought against 
the secretary or other officers of the Trade Union. In the 
well-known case of The Taff Vale Railway Company v. The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 1901, A.C. 426, 
it was held by the House of Lords (reversing the Court 
of Appeal and restoring the judgment of Farwell, J.) that 
a claim for an injunction could be brought against a Trade 
Union as such, in its registered name ; and that if damages 
are claimed they would be payable out of the funds in the 
hands of the trustees, and for this purpose it might be 
necessary to also have the trustees as defendants to the 
action (1901, A.C., p. 445 ; The Glamorganshire Coal Company 
v. The South Wales Miners’ Federation, 1905, A.C. 239). 
The decision in the Taff Vale Case and the later cases 
which followed it established the law on a footing which 
most people might consider fair and reasonable—a Trade 
Union, as such, could be sued, in the like manner as if it 
were a corporation; and in the event of a wrong being 
committed by agents of a Trade Union, on its behalf and 
acting within their authority, the funds of the Trade Union 
could be reached in order to give satisfaction to the injured 
party. Trade Unionists, or their leaders, however, regarded 
the decisions above referred to as an undue interference 
with their privileges ; and one of the first acts of the new 
Parliament elected in January 1906 was to introduce a 
Bill which afterwards became The Trade Disputes Act, 
1906. In its passage through the House of Commons it 
assumed. a shape which made the changes it effected more 
extensive than the Government intended or desired. The 
Labour Members were allowed to have their way ; and the 
claim they made amounted, practically, to an immunity 
under the law for Trade Unions and their funds. The 
Government’s surrender to the Labour Party’s demands 
was criticized by some Conservative Members, and by 
none more happily than by the present Lord Chancellor, 
then a new Member in the House of Commons. He con- 
gratulated the Member for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Keir 
Hardie) “upon the captures he had made on the Front 
Bench: he might say, ‘The Treasury Bench is my wash- 
pot and over the Attorney-General have I cast my shoe.’ 
He complimented the Hon. Member upon his victory. He 
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was entitled to say, as he looked at each individual victim 
on that bench, ‘A poor thing, but mine own.’ ” 

Section 1 of The Trade Disputes Act, 1906, extends to 
civil proceedings, in favour of Trade Unions, the protection 
which the Act of 1875 conferred in the case of criminal 
proceedings. It provides that: “‘ An Act done in pursuance 
of an agreement or combination by two or more persons 
shall, if done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute, not be actionable unless the act, if done without 
any such agreement or combination, would be actionable.” 
Section 7 of the Act of 1875, which contains provisions 
against intimidation, in the event of trade disputes, is so 
qualified by s. 2 of the Act of 1906 as to leave it of little 
value. It is expressly made lawful by s. 2 of the Act of 
1906 ‘‘ for one or more persons, acting on their own behali, 
or on behalf of a Trade Union, or of an individual employer 
or firm, in furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend at or 
near a house or place where a person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be, if they so attend merely 
for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information, or of peacefully persuading* any person to 
work or abstain from working.” ‘This is the section which 
takes the place of the proviso to s. 7 of the Act of 1875 
and authorizes what is termed “ peaceful picketing.” It 
is obvious, however, that if workmen on strike are allowed 
to assemble in crowds close to the factory or other premises 
where, but for the strike, the men would be employed, the 
result would usually be intimidation, and it would certainly 
operate as a strong practical deterrent to such men as might 
be desirous of working. 

Section 4 of this Act does away with the effect of such 
decisions as those in the 7'aff Vale Case, Quinn v. Leathem, 
and other similar cases. It places Trade Unions above the 
law by exempting them from liability to civil actions for 
the torts of their agents. In sweeping terms it provides 
that ‘an action against a Trade Union. . . or against any 
members or officials thereof on behalf of themselves and all 
other members of the Trade Union in respect of any tortious 
act alleged to have been committed by or on behalf of the 
Trade Union, shall not be entertained by any Court.” It 
has been held that this provision extends to actions for 
conspiracy or libel, and that it is of general application, 
not being confined to tortious acts committed in contem- 
plation or furtherance of a trade dispute (Vacher & Sons, 
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Lid. v. The London Society of Compositors (1912), 3 K.B. 
547 ; 1913, A.C. 107). 

After the passing of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
several cases came before the Courts in which the question 
was whether a Trade Union could lawfully make a compul- 
sory levy on its members to secure Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. In Osborne v. The Amalgamated Society of 
railway Servants, 1909, 1 Ch. 163 ; 1910, A.C. 87, it was held 
by the House of Lords, affirming the decision of the Court 
of Appeal, that a rule of a registered Trade Union pur- 
porting to confer on the Trade Union a power to levy con- 
tributions for securing Parliamentary representation is ulira 
vires and illegal. The Master of the Rolls, in the course of 
his judgment in the Court of Appeal, said: ‘‘ The definition 

. ins, 16 of the Act of 1876 is a limiting and restricting 
definition. In my opinion, it is not competent to a Trade 
Union either originally to insert in its objects or by amend- 
ment to add something so wholly distinct trom the objects 
ecntemplated by the Trade Union Acts as a provision to 
secure Parliamentary representation.”” In the House of 
Lords the rule was stated still more definitely. Lord 
Macnaghten said: ‘“‘It can hardly be contended that a 
political organization is not a thing very different from a 
combination for trade purposes. There is nothing in any 
cf the Trade Union Acts from which it can be reasonably 
inferred that Trade Unions, as defined by Parliament, were 
ever meant to have the power of collecting and administering 
funds for political purposes.” This rule has been con- 
siderably modified by the Act of 1913 mentioned below ; 
but the following further observations in Lord Macnaghten’s 
judgment are important and still hold good: “It is a 
broad and general principle that companies incorporated 
by statute for special purposes, and societies, whether 
incorporated or not, which owe their constitution and their 
status to an Act of Parliament, having their objects and 
powers defined thereby. cannot apply their funds to any 
purpose foreign to the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished, or embark on any undertaking in which they were 
not intended by Parliament to be concerned.” Compulsory 
levies for the purpose of securing representation on municipal 
or other local bodies (other than Boards of Guardians) were 
held, in Wilson v. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 1911, 
2 Ch. 324, to come within the principle of Osborne’s Case. The 
Labour Party were dissatisfied with these decisions, and to 
amend the law as laid down by the Courts was the main 
object with which The Trade Union Act, 1913, was passed. 
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This Act defines (s. 1 (2)) the “statutory objects” of a 
Trade Union as the objects set out in s. 16 of the Act of 
1876, namely the regulation of the relations between work- 
men and masters, or between workmen and workmen, or 
between masters and masters, or the imposing of restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, with 
the addition of the further object of “the provision of 
benefits to members.’ The provision of benefit to members 
had always been considered to be among the proper objects 
of a Trade Union, but it was not in terms included among 
the objects mentioned in the earlier Acts. The fact that 
a combination has under its constitution other than statutory 
objects will not prevent the combination being a Trade 
Union for the purposes of the Acts, so long as it is a Trade 
Union. as defined by the Act of 1913, and (subject to the 
provisions of this Act as to the furtherance of political 
objects) any such Trade Union is to have power to apply 
the funds of the Union for any lawful objects authorized 
by its constitution (s. 1 (1)). Section 2 (1) defines ‘* Trade 
Union” as ‘“‘any combination, whether temporary or 
permanent, the principal objects* of which are under its 
constitution ‘statutory objects.’”? Any combination, how- 
ever, for the time being registered as a Trade Union is to 
be deemed such so long as it continues so registered. The 
Registrar is not to register a combination as a Trade Union 
unless in his opinion its principal objects are statutory 
objects, and the certificate of registration may be with- 
drawn if the constitution is altered so that the principal 
objects are no longer statutory objects, or if the principal 
objects for which the Union is actually carried on are not 
statutory objects (s. 2 (2)). It is material to observe that 
under s. 3 (1) the funds of a Trade Union are not to be 
applied in furtherance of the political objects to which 
the section applies (without prejudice to the furtherance 
of any other political objects) unless the furtherance of those 
objects has been approved as an object of the Union by a 
resolution passed on a ballot taken in accordance with 
the Act, and unless rules are in force providing for pay- 
ments in furtherance of such objects being made out of a 
separate fund, and for the exemption of any member from 
liability to contribute to the fund if he gives notice of 
objection to do so, and that a member so exempted is not 
to be excluded from benefits or placed under disadvantage 
by reason of being so exempt. The political objects to 
which the Act applies are specified in s. 3 (3), and consist 
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in the main of the expenditure of money in payment of 
expenses incurred by a candidate for election to Parliament 
or to any public office, or on the maintenance of any person 
who is a Member of Parliament, or on the holding of political 
gatherings or the distribution of political literature. B 
s. 5 any member of a Trade Union may give notice—in the 
form set out in the schedule to the Act or in a form to the 
like effect—that he objects to contribute to the political 
fund, and, on the adoption of a resolution approving the 
furtherance of political objects, notice is to be given to the 
members of the Union acquainting them that each member 
has a right to be exempt from contributing to the political 
fund and that a form of exemption notice can be obtained, 
Where a member gives notice (in the required form) of 
objection to contribute within one month after the notice 
given to members on the adoption of a resolution approving 
the furtherance of political objects, he is to be exempt 
from contributing as from the date on which the member 
gives his notice ; but if the notice of objection is not given 
within such month, then his exemption is only to date from 
the first day of January following the giving of his 
notice (s. 5 (2)). 

From the above summary of fhe law concerning Trade 
Unions it will be seen how extensive the privileges con- 
ferred upon them are; and experience has shown with 
what severity the exercise of these privileges presses upon 
the general public. Some difference arises—perhaps a small 
local dispute upon some point of discipline—and all the 
men in a vast industry are called out. Other Unions, out 
of sympathy, threaten to join in the conflict, and the 
ordinary citizen is put to grave loss and inconvenience, 
and, indeed, threatened with starvation. The trade of the 
whole country is injured—it may be permanently—owing, 
perhaps, to a non-union man having been engaged in some 
workshop or to a railway porter having been dismissed 
for a cause which the Union may deem to be insufficient. 
It is certainly open to question whether, in practice, the 
Trade Unions do not overstep the wide powers they possess. 
It is no part of the objects of a Trade Union, as defined 
by statute, to strike or threaten to strike in order to obtain 
political ends—such as to compel withdrawal of the troops 
from Ireland, or to prevent assistance being sent to Poland 
in its conflict with Russian Bolshevists, or to force the 
Government to adopt a policy of nationalization. Nor is 
it any part of the proper objects of a Trade Union to try 
to hold up vital services—in other words, to make war 
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on the community—in order to secure certain advantages 
from employers. When a ‘Trade Union steps entirely 
outside its proper functions it may be fairly considered 
that the protection given by the Trade Union Acts is for- 
feited and the Trade Union becomes an unlawful combina- 
tion. In such case, it is thought, the funds of the Trade 
Union—intended by the Union to be applied for unlawful 
purposes—might be seized. 

It would be a benefit to the general community, however, 
if the Trade Union law is amended in such a way that, 
whilst giving all reasonable protection to Trade Unicns, 
equality before the law is re-established. The amendments 
should be directed, it is considered, to the following points : 

1. No strike should be lawful until after a resolution 
in its favour has been passed by the general members of 
the Trade Union upon a vote taken by means of a genuine 
secret ballot: 

2. Section 9 of the Act of 1876 should be amended by 
preventing anyone under the age of eighteen from being 
a member of a Trade Union. 

3. ““Sympathetic strikes’ should not be allowed. 

4, Strikes entered upon because non-union men are 
engaged at any works should be made unlawful. 

5. Strikes undertaken with a view to enforcing any 
policy or change of policy on the Government for the time 
being should, in express terms, be made unlawful. 

6. No crowding round a place of business during a trade 
dispute, for the purpose of “communicating information ”’ 
or “exercising peaceful persuasion,” should be allowed ; 
and anything in the nature of intimidation towards men 
desiring to work should be made severely punishable. 

7. The Act of 1913 should be amended by relieving those 
members of a Trade Union who object to subscribe to the 
political fund from the burden and unpleasantness of having 
to send in a formal notice, or indeed any notice, of their 
objection so to do. 

8. Anyone injured by a tort committed by agents of a 
Trade Union (or of the governing body of the Trade Union), 
acting within the scope of their authority, should be enabled 
to obtain compensation out of the general funds of the 
Trade Union. 


> 


E. P. Hewitt 


LORD KITCHENER 


[This sketch was being written when Lord Edward Cecil was taken ill of 
influenza just before he died.] 


I am writing this whilst nursing a bad lung at the top of 
a Swiss mountain. I have to hand neither my old letters, 
portions of diaries, nor other documents which might aid my 
memory. This is no attempt at more than a sketch from 
memory of those characteristics of the great man which 
impressed themselves on me in the personal contact with 
Lord Kitchener I had the honour to experience. 

I cannot accurately remember when exactly it was that 
I saw him first. It was at Hatfield, and my father had 
asked him down. My mother, I think, had never seen 
him. My father, who had met him in the course of business, 
was much impressed with him. That I clearly remember, 
for my father was not often impressed. 

I remember little of his visit except that he got up at 
what appeared to me then a godless hour—six. The day 
at Hatfield began at 9.30, if you felt energetic. 

He subsequently came to dine with me on guard. I 
should like to think I patronized him, but I am pretty sure 
I did not, as one glance from that eye would have put me 
back in my proper place. I know I asked him to take me 
as his A.D.C. some day, and I can only explain my temerity 
by the fact that one drank plenty of champagne on guard 
in those days. 

[ cannot call to mind when I saw him again, but I think 
it was when he came to London after the incident when 
the young Khedive insulted him at Haifa. ‘“ Naughty boy, 
naughty boy !”? he said, gravely shaking his head. He had 
very little vindictiveness, and when, years later, I told 
him how I disliked the Khedive, he could scarcely under- 
stand me. The Khedive was not important enough to 
dislike. He might hate someone who wrecked his plans, 
and he would even have gone (whatever others might think) 
very far to remove such an obstacle, but a man who merely 
insulted him did not seem important. 

If one could say that there was a key to his character, 
that there was one predominating salient, it was that he 
thought of the end of the task he had in hand, the fulfilment 
of what he had set himself or others had set him to do, 
before—much before—everything else. Comfort, affections, 
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personalities, all were quite inferior considerations. The 
aim before everything. He felt he was defrauding the 
Almighty if he did not carry out his task. This characteristic 
is mentioned by itself because, on its being understood 
and remembered, the comprehension of the character 
depends. 

When the Nile Expedition of 96 began, I received a 
telegram offering to take me as A.D.C. I naturally accepted 
with enthusiasm. It must not be thought that I have or 
had any illusions as to the reason of his patronage. My 
father was Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister, and it 
was to please him it was done, and for that reason alone. 
Lord Cromer was not in favour of a forward Sudan policy 
and Kitchener was. My father’s support was vital to his 
whole plan, and I, by reflected light, became of importance. 

I served with him through the campaign, and cannot 
truthfully say that I liked him at that period. He was 
much more uncouth and uncivilized at that time than he 
was later. He used to have little consideration for anyone, 
and was cassant and rude. He was always inclined to 
bully his own entourage, as some men are rude to their 
wives. He was inclined to let off his spleen on those round 
him. He was often morose and silent for hours together. 
He was an uncomfortable chief, too, as he never let you 
know when he was going to do anything. He liked to 
slip away by himself, but he did not like your letting him 
do so. He would take his meals at any hour, and after a 
tiring day in midsummer in the Sudan, the Staff might 
have to wait till ten for their dinner, which maybe was 
then eaten in solemn silence. His “nerves”? showed in 
roughness and harshness, and he was playing a very big 
game. The War Office, who thought the whole campaign 
should have been turned over to them, were against him, 
and would not have been brokenhearted at his failure. 
Lord Cromer openly disliked the campaign and took a 
pessimistic view of the situation; and Lord Cromer meant 
not only the Egyptian Government, with Gorst, who was 
bitterly opposed to Kitchener, at its head, but also a large 
portion of Foreign Office opinion. So it was on my 
father’s support and that of those with him that Kitchener 
rested. He did not know my father well, nor how far he 
could be depended on, and he had to fight the campaign 
with a rope round his neck. If he failed, it was absolute 
and complete failure; no whitewashing or glossing over 
the awkward parts, nothing but failure and a definite end 
to his career and all the plans then in his head, which, 
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alas! he never completed—the foundation of the Vice- 
royalty of the Near East and North Africa. 

The points that struck me as a simple onlooker were 
his aloofness, for he seemed to confide much in no one, and 
his extraordinary grasp of detail. It was almost true to 
say there was no department of the Egyptian Army which 
he did not know as well as the departmental officials; 
and though as a force it was tiny, a small force has just as 
many, or nearly as many, departments as a large one. 

In his person he was very neat and always scrupulously 
clean. He tolerated laxity on these points with difficulty. 
On the other hand, his office was a sea of papers lying on 
tables, chairs, window-sills, the floor. No one but himself 
knew where any particular paper or subject was kept or 
could find anything. He never let anyone touch them 
except Watson, Bailey, if there, and a few others in whom 
he had confidence. I have heard him ask an officer whom 
he had sent for not to stand on the Supplies returns. 

He would wander off at that curious stalking stride of 
his soon after dawn to the railway yard, the embarkation 
place, the store yards, or whatever interested him for the 
minute. He saw everything—nothing escaped him; _ but 
he officially saw or did not see as much as he chose. Some- 
times he seemed to like one with him, but more often he 
liked to walk ahead, plunged apparently in sombre medita- 
tion. He usually got three good hours’ work done before 
breakfast. He worked on then, except for lunch, till six 
in the evening, when he liked very often to have a gin or 
vermouth and soda and talk. It was his most human time. 
He would then go back to work till dinner, which might 
be at any hour, and went early to his room. Whether he 
worked habitually at night I don’t know, but I often saw 
his light burning late. 

In mind, from long experience of the East, he was cynical, 
and inclined to disbelieve that any action sprang from 
motives other than those of self-interest—or rather, he 
affected to be. He had in reality the greatest confidence 
in those who were worthy of it, and he was rarely if ever 
taken in. His cynicism was in a large measure a part of 
the curious shyness which declined to show any inside 
portion of his life or mind. He loathed any form of moral 
or mental undressing. He was even morbidly afraid of 
showing any feeling or enthusiasm, and he preferred to be 
misunderstood rather than be suspected of human feeling. 
Combined with this cynicism and suspicion, partly the 
result of many years’ Eastern experience, and partly assumed 
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as a cloak for other feelings, was a natural and almost 
childlike simplicity, both in his outlook on life and his 
display of what most of us hide with care. 

He had not a trace of the hypocrite in his composition, 
nor even that quality which merges into the hypocrisy of 
moral decency. If he was going to break the moral law 
in any way, he said so. He used to shock and surprise 
the respectable terribly. This side of his character was 
naturally misunderstood. It depended on the dominant 
characteristic I have alluded to. If he wanted subscriptions 
for an object which he had decided was worthy, he took 
them or forced them out of people if they could be got in 
no other way. If you examined it, he did not go much 
further than we all do, but he disdained to cover over his 
proceedings with any coat of obscuring varnish. We all 
get royal personages to open bazaars because we know it 
makes the receipts bigger. Lord Kitchener, when he found 
he had a price, so to speak, as a personage, coolly asked 
for a subscription to the Gordon College as the price of his 
being used as a figurehead. In the same way, for his own 
state and dignity, he needed plate which he could not 
afford to buy; instead of sending a roundabout message 
through three or four people that he should prefer a present 
of plate to a gold casket when he received the freedom 
of the city of Barchester, he told the Mayor and Corporation 
plainly what he wanted. His point was that this or that 
was, he considered, necessary, and the means of obtaining 
it were of secondary importance. 

Another reason for his apparently surly disposition at 
this time was health. His digestion was bad and he suffered 
from the extreme heat, for in the summer of ’96 we were 
with but little shelter in the hottest place, so it is said on 
good authority, on the globe. He was also all through his 
life subject to a most acute form of headache, which 
naturally did not tend towards geniality. Again, he had 
to maintain discipline amongst his officers and staff. The 
British officers of the Egyptian Army were not a very 
united body at that period. There was a frontier party, 
by far the largest, which believed in Hunter and did not 
like Kitchener, whose severity, and the economy he was 
forced by circumstances and superior authority to insist 
on, had not tended towards personal popularity. Very out- 
spoken criticism was not uncommon, and a tight hand was 
needed to keep matters straight. 

We stayed first at Halfa for some time, and then gradually, 
as the river rose and it was possible to bring up our boats, 
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advanced, till finally we pushed back the dervishes and 
reached Dongola. It must not be imagined that the sailing 
was plain. The difficulty of supplying a force of even 
fifteen thousand men was immense; the only means of 
communication beyond camels (which then, as ever, died as 
fast as one could replace them, a camel being as fitted for 
regular supply transport work as a Bohemian for a domestic 
life) was a hastily laid railway, passing over very difficult 
country, with appalling gradients and curves, the rolling 
stock of which largely dated from the time of the Khedive 
Ismail. Thirty miles of this line were washed away in a 
night when we had only five days’ rations for the whole 
army. Several of our best boats were much damaged 
coming through the cataracts, and the north wind was 
unusually late in starting that year, which made our sailing 
boats far slower than had been hoped. Cholera broke out, 
and at one time looked as if it would paralyse the whole 
operation. 

All through these disasters Kitchener’s energy and 
determination never wavered, though he was querulous 
about them, with that queer simplicity to which I have 
alluded. He grumbled that he was doing his best, and 
if the powers above stopped him it was unfair and hard, 
and so on. The only time he at all broke down was over 
a matter which was in itself apparently of no really vital 
importance. We had built a new type of gunboat above the 
cataracts, and this was—both for its practical value, for 
great things were hoped from its speed and armament, 
and also because it was in a great measure his own idea— 
the apple of his eye. By straining every nerve it was ready 
in time for the advance to Dongola, but on its trial trip it 
blew out a low-pressure cylinder and had to be left behind. 

This accident made him quite miserable, and affected 
him as accidents of far greater importance had not. |We 
dared not speak of the matter for a couple of days, until 
the new parts were on their way up-country. Whether it 
was merely the proverbial last straw late on in a very hot 
summer and after many trials had been gone through, or 
whether he attached some importance of which we knew 
nothing to the presence of this particular boat in the 
advance, I don’t know. It was one of the many points 
one would have asked him some day on some favourable 
occasion, but which one will never know now. 

As illustrating how little he knew of my _ father’s 
character at this time, he remonstrated with me for writing 
in too cold a style a weekly report I sent him by Kitchener’s 
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direction. He gave me as a model a piece of prose he had 
dictated which would have made the most hardened ink- 
slinger of the Daily Mail blush. He did not insist when I 
demurred, but I am sure he was convinced I was wrong. 

When we got back to Cairo, after keeping me in suspense 
for three days, he let me go back to Engand, where I met 
him later. 

I went to Abyssinia in ’97, and did not see him again till I 
joined his staff near Abu Hamed in ’98 in the Khartoum 
Expedition. Though his general characteristics were of 
course the same, he had already softened a good deal. He 
felt more sure of his position and backing. His team 
pulled well together and everything worked far more 
smoothly. Transport remained his great difficulty, as the 
stiffening of the force by a brigade of British had rendered 
any misbehaviour on the part of the Egyptian Army more 
unlikely. We got to the Atbara, proceeded up that river 
to dispose of Mahmud, and then went on by boat for the 
final stage of the campaign—the attack on Khartoum itself. 
When Omdurman had fallen I had the good luck to go over 
alone with Lord Kitchener to Khartoum—as usual, he took 
no escort but his orderlies. He was certainly moved by 
the historical associations, taking trouble to identify the 
place where Gordon actually fell and that where his body 
lay unburied. He was, as he always was to the poor, gentle 
and kind to an old gardener, who came to him weeping, as 
he thought he would be sent away after fifty years’ service, 
but his mind was really in the future. He was already 
rebuilding the capital of the Sudan and his eyes were fixed 
on the South. The task first before everything—the recon- 
quest of the Sudan and its re-establishment was what he 
really cared for; and the intense interest of seeing the 
place to which so much historical and sentimental interest 
attached could not obscure this even temporarily. 

In course of time we returned to Cairo, and I went home 
to rejoin my regiment. Lord Kitchener came home shortly 
after, and, owing to the mismanagement of the police, had 
the greatest difficulty in getting away from Victoria Station. 
He lived, as he usually did when in London, in Pandeli 
Rallis house in Belgrave Square, which he temporarily 
annexed. He was a dangerous man to go and see in London, 
as, quite regardless of the fact that you had other things 
to do, he seized you and set you to work on whatever he 
thought you could do efficiently. Few—I was going to say 
no one, and I am not sure it is not nearer the truth—dared 
refuse ; and the result was that the house was always full 
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of the most heterogeneous elements, grumbling over their 
servitude, but often, if they had any sense of humour, 
amused at the situation. A very proper friend of mine 
spent his time in burning, after seeing there was nothing 
important in them, the mass of love-letters which descended 
on Kitchener, and which would have offended him. He 
placed women on a far higher level than is usual in these 
days, and it really hurt him to hear or see anything which 
touched this ideal. Another very sensitive man of great 
natural politeness spent his time in interviewing the most 
intimidating people, such as multimillionaires, corporations, 
big banks and firms, to obtain from them contributions to 
the Gordon College. He used to come back in the evening, 
looking as if he had been at a disturbed mass meeting, 
and gloomily wonder what Kitchener would say to the 
result. 

I saw Kitchener from time to time after this, but not 
in sufficient intimacy to see anything of his character. 
I met him for a few hours at Pretoria during the South 
African campaign, and afterwards rather occasionally in 
England, but I was never really close to him again 
till he came out to Egypt, when a terrified Government 
were trying to keep him out of the public eye. Whether he 
was then Inspector-General of the Forces or High Com- 
missioner of the Mediterranean, for the moment I forget. 
But I remember well how, without saying a word or asserting 
himself in any way, he took charge of us all and we dropped 
back into our old places. At Khartoum might be seen 
the curious sight of a Governor-General being severely spoken 
to by an unofficial traveller, and very frightened the Governor- 
General looked because the alignment of one of the streets 
had been altered. © 

Except casually, I saw no more of him till he came to 
Egypt again in 1912, when I saw him practically every day 
until the war broke out in 1914. 

IT have set down all these details as it is necessary to 
divide any appreciation, however humble, of his character 
into periods. No man was greater in one respect—he never 
ceased learning. He had none of that almost universal 
vanity which makes us conceal or slur over what we do 
not know. When he came to something he did not know, 
he immediately looked round for someone who did, and if the 
matter was one with which he saw he would be concerned 
in the future, he learnt as much as he could about it. 

The Kitchener of 1912 was a genial man of the world, 
laughing at matters which would have irritated him pro- 
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foundly in °96. During this time one naturally saw him 
more closely and under more normal conditions. The stress 
of a campaign and the magnitude of the immediate stakes 
temporarily deform the character. You would not say you 
knew a man, or be able to give a good picture of him, if 
you had only met him at a fire. 

One appreciated more quietly the great qualities of 
Lord Kitchener when one saw him day by day, as one also 
became more acutely conscious of the oddities and con- 
trasts of his character. What struck one almost first was 
the vitality of his mind. He was always doing something, 
planning something, and something big. He never was for 
a moment satisfied. No one understood more thoroughly 
and practically that life is far too short for all you ought 
to do. His mind was always devising something fresh, 
some new improvement, some move forward in the path 
he followed. This continual feeling of hurry was very 
stimulating, but very tiring. One lived, like the Jules Verne 
men dosed with oxygen, at a double rate. The mind might 
be middle-aged, the illusions of youth might be gone and 
a rough cynicism have taken their place, but the vitality 
of the young man was unimpaired—there was none of the 
hesitation or the let-things-take-their-course of an old man. 

This energy was sometimes misplaced, and he would 
assume the personal control of a lot of details which were 


really not within his province and which he could not do 


efficiently. These periods were, as a rule, short, and his 
inferiors had ever to be ready to pick up the threads where 
they were dropped. 

The second quality he shared with nearly all first-rate 
men, and that was the accuracy of his mental perspective. 
Big things only were big to him—to quote the criticism 
on Bright, he went from headland to headland and left to 
others the exploration of the bays and creeks between. 

He instantly saw the dangers of the land problem in 
Kgypt, the overcrowding, the land-hunger, the absenteeism 
and the inevitable discontent and political trouble that must 
arise. This led to his enormous drainage and _ irrigation 
projects, which had reached twenty-three millions when he 
left, and would have been nearer forty. He took up a 
policy like Lord Cromer’s of favouring the peasants and 
constituted himself their protector and friend. He was 
quite civil to the intellectuals, and entered into any harmless 
schemes they put forward; but he was firmly convinced 
that they were of no importance from a political point of 
view. 
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He was naturally and ever on the side of the weak and 
the oppressed. No one was perhaps in a sense more dicta 
torial, but no one was more truly just or had more reverence 
for the rights of his poorer fellows. The oppression of the 
fellaheen, and the way in which the _half-civilized upper 
classes of Egypt regard them as little better than animals, 
stirred Lord Kitchener to the depths of his character, | 
often used to wonder what the feelings of some of the pashas 
would have been if they could have seen his real opinion 
of them in his face. 


THE PROBLEM OF UPPER SILESIA 


[To the great sorrow of a large circle of friends, the distinguished and gallant 
author of this article has died in a nursing home in London after an operation. 
Major Robin Grey’s health was undermined by the brutal treatment he received 
while a prisoner of war in Germany, which was aggravated by the erroneous 
belief of his gaolers that he was a brother of Viscount Grey of Fallodon. This 
timely article was the result of conscientious study of the Polish problem on 
the ground.—Epitror N.R.] 


PLEBISCITES in general have hardly proved to be the broad 
and easy way leading to the promised land of self-deter- 
mination. The plebiscite in particular which was held in 
Upper Silesia on March 20th has conspicuously failed to 
fulfil its purpose. It is true this plebiscite was never 
intended to finally determine the fate of Upper Silesia, 
but it was expected that the results would indicate the 
broad lines of a settlement and facilitate the eventual 
decision of the Supreme Council in Paris. 

It has only served to aggravate the situation. 

In 1918 a decision would have been a comparatively 
easy matter. In the hour of victory its terms could have 
been dictated and enforced. To-day the complexities are 
multiplied and any decision is likely to be disputed. Both 
Germany and Poland claim the victory. Germany bases 
her claim upon the majority she has obtained in the entire 
area subjected to the plebiscite, and rejoices accordingly. 
Poland interprets Annexe 4, Article 88 of the Treaty of 
Versailles to mean that the result of the voting is to be 
decided by communes, of which a majority have declared 
in her favour. To commemorate this national triumph her 
people built an altar in the streets of Warsaw, before which 
they celebrated a service of thanksgiving and chanted 
Te Deums. 

The confidence of both nationalities that the results of 
the plebiscite are in their favour can only intensify the 
disappointment that is inevitably awaiting one, if not 
both. And although the plebiscite itself was conducted in 
an unexpectedly orderly manner, due primarily to the 
excellent military and police arrangements, the country is 
in a state of suppressed but intense excitement. Nearly 
every inhabitant is supplied with arms and ammunition. 
Every element of trouble is present. Before the final 
decision is made and enforced, it is more than probable 
that one party or the other will set a match to the powder. 
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Meanwhile the Allied Commission at Oppeln have to 
consider the recommendations they will tender to the 
Supreme Council. It is devoutly to be hoped that these 
recommendations will favour Poland rather than Germany, 
our ally rather than our recent enemy. Unfortunately, 
however, the atmosphere which surrounds the Upper Silesian 
question, whether in Oppeln or in London, is far from 
being favourable to Polish interests. There are only too 
many people in both places who seem to have forgotten 
the war and all its lessons. Already most unfortunate 
forecasts of the Allied Commission’s recommendations have 
appeared in the Press. These forecasts suggest that only 
une districts of Rybnik and Pless, with possibly an insig- 
nificant strip of territory east of Kattowitz, will be granted 
to Poland, and that Germany will be allowed to retain 
the balance of the country under dispute, including the 
all-important industrial area that lies within the triangle 
Tarnowitz, Gleiwitz and Kattowitz. 

Any such decision would be disastrous. It would be a 
staggering blow to Poland. Without the industrial dis- 
tricts of Upper Silesia, which in fact form an indivisible 
entity with the industrial district on the Polish side of 
the frontier, her independent economic recovery is made 
impossible. 

Any such decision can only mean that Poland must 
either sacrifice her hopes of economic recovery, in order 
to retain her independence, or sacrifice her independence 
to save herself from bankruptcy. Without Upper Silesia 
she will be driven either to ruin or into the arms of Germany. 

And yet the principal cause of this atmosphere, which 
is so unfavourable to Poland and so favourable to Germany, 
is the general, belief that Upper Silesia is a greater economic 
necessity to Germany than it is to Poland. This belief has 
further engendered the fear that the loss of Upper Silesia 


would impair Germany’s ability to pay her debts to the 


Allies. 

Those who know their Germany will realize that any 
expectation that Germany, if she is allowed to keep Upper 
Silesia, will pay the Allies one penny more in reparation 
than she is compelled to, is doomed to disappointment. 
And they will not be surprised to learn that the theory 
that Upper Silesia is more necessary to Germany than to 
Poland was originally exploited by Germany, and has been 
continually and consistently pressed by means of German 
propaganda, assisted by her friends and dupes, of whom, 
unfortunately, so many reside in England. 
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In May 1919 Germany presented a communication 
to the Allies, entitled Remarques de la Délégation Allemande 
sur les Conditions de Paix, in which she endeavoured to 
prove that without Upper Silesia she would be incapable 
of fulfilling her obligations: “Il est de Vintérét le plus 
direct des Puissances alliées et associées de laisser la Haute 
Silésie a Allemagne, car celle-ci pourrait tout au plus 
remplir les obligations resultant de la guerre mondiale si 
la Haute Silésie lui reste, mais n’y parviendrait jamais 
dans le cas contraire.”’ She went on to argue that Upper 
Silesia was of no very great economic value to Poland, and 
to emphasize her point stated that the amount of coal 
required to supply the peace needs of Poland was only 
10,500,000 tons, of which not more than 1,500,000 tons were 
provided by Upper Silesia. 

These figures, though emanating from a German source 
and put forward without proof or reference, were accepted 
by Mr. Keynes and reprinted in his book, The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. 

They have ever since been quoted as evidence that 
Poland is not economically dependent on Upper Silesia. 

But these figures and other: similar assertions were 
refuted once and for all in a speech made before the Polish 
Diet on January 28th of this year by M. André Wierzbicki. 
M. Wierzbicki in this speech tells a very different story 
from that so sedulously exploited by Germany and_ her 
friends, and he gives-us the sources from which he has 
drawn his information, and chapter and verse for his facts 
and figures. These consist of : 

1. A German monograph on the industry of Upper 
Silesia, published by the Upper Silesian Union of Miners 
and Foundrymen in 1913 to commemorate the Twelfth 
Pan-German Mining Congress held at Breslau. This is an 
important work which examines in great detail every branch 
of the mining and metallurgical industries of Upper Silesia. 

2. A number of secret memorials drawn up by the 
economic organizations of Upper Silesia and forwarded 
during the war to the Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Copies of these memorials marked “‘ Streng vertraulich” 


were found in the archives. of the Mining Office at Czesto- 
chowa after the retirement of the Germans. 

3. The procés verbaux of the International Coal Com- 
mission at Ostrava, which controls the exploitation and 
output of coal in Upper Silesia, together with a treatise 
based upon these procés verbaux and written by the Polish 
member of the Commission, M. -Kramsztyk. 
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It will be seen, then, that M. Wierzbicki derives his 
evidence from sources which are either exclusively German 
or controlled by the International Commission. Conse- 
quently he cannot be accused of partiality towards Poland. 
And yet M. Wierzbicki adduces evidence from these docu- 
ments which shows that the peace consumption of coal 
in those territories that now comprise Poland was _ not 
10,500,000 tons but 19,500,000 tons, and that in 19138 
7,853,000 tons of this total were provided by Upper Silesia, and 
not 1,500,000 tons, as Germany would have the world believe. 

This is an illuminating example of the grossly inaccurate 
propaganda that has been disseminated abroad to advance 
the interests of Germany. 

M. Wierzbicki makes further important points. He 
proves that in 1913 Poland imported 40 per cent. of the 
output of Upper Silesia as against only 9 per cent. by Ger- 
many, and shows that if it should be decided to unite Upper 
Silesia and Poland, the proportion of Upper Silesian coal 


to the total consumption of Poland would be as much as. 


66 per cent., while, on the other hand, if Upper Silesia 
remain a part of Germany, Upper Silesian coal would con- 
stitute only 17 per cent. of Germany’s total consumption. 

Both points go to show that Poland’s interest in Upper 
Silesia is about four times that of Germany. 

M. Wierzbicki also points out that between the years 
1871 and 1911, during which time the production of coal 
in Upper Silesia increased five and a half times, the con- 
sumption of Silesian coal in Berlin decreased 25 per cent., 
while it increased 200 per cent. in Posnania and 600 per cent. 
in both Galicia and Congressional Poland. 

Berlin was getting her coal from England and from 
Westphalia. Upper Silesian coal was going to Poland. 
Here we have an answer to the question, ‘‘ To which country, 
Germany or Poland, is the coal of Upper Silesia more 
necessary ?”’ 

Mr. Keynes asserts that if Germany is deprived of Upper 
Silesia she would be left with only 55 per cent. of the 
amount of coal indispensable to her needs. But Mr. Keynes 
has omitted any consideration of lignite. The reports and 
statistics of the International Coal Commission at Ostrava 
make it possible to rectify this omission and to show that 
on the contrary Germany would still have, not 55 per cent. 
but 86 per cent. of her requirements, even supposing that 
her coal-fields do not regain their pre-war standard of 
production, but continue to yield, as at present, only 78 
per cent. of that standard. 
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Again, Mr. Keynes contends that the metallurgical 
industry of Upper Silesia is dependent upon the iron ore 
of Lorraine, and anticipates that their incorporation with 
separate and independent States will lead to their ruin. 
But in 1910 only 7 per cent. of the iron ore required by 
Upper Silesia came from Lorraine ; 64 per cent. came from 
foreign countries, 7 per cent. from Posnania and 22 per 
cent. from Upper Silesia itself. 

The natural source of supply of iron ore for Upper 
Silesia is undoubtedly to be found in Poland and in the 
immediate vicinity of Upper Silesia. This district is esti- 
mated to possess resources of iron ore amounting to some 
500 millions of tons. Germany realized this, and during 
her occupation of Poland always endeavoured to supply 
Upper Silesia as far as possible with ore from Poland, and 
during the war every memorial addressed to the German 
Chancellor by the Upper Silesia Mining and Foundry 
Association pressed the demand for Polish ore in preference 
to ore from Lorraine. For example, in a memorial dated 
at Kattowitz, September 3, 1916, we read: “ The Upper 
Silesian iron industry ought to be kept going, and that is 
only possible if the Upper Silesian foundries continue to 
receive o1e from the Polish mines after the war.” 

Finally, M. Wierzbicki draws attention to the fact that 
Upper Silesia is largely dependent upon Poland for her 
food supplies. She gets nearly twice as much corn, three 
and a half times the quantity of potatoes and four times 
as much pork from Poland as she gets from Germany. 

Thus the falseness of the statement that Upper Silesia 
is more necessary to Germany than to Poland is exposed, 
and an array of evidence is adduced to show that as a matter 
of fact Poland and Upper Silesia are to a great extent 
interdependent one upon the other for coal and for ore 
and for food supplies, and that Germany in time of peace 
is not nearly so dependent upon Upper Silesia as she would 
now have the Allies believe. 

It is only true to say that Upper Silesia is essential to 
Germany at one time and in one way. She is necessary 
to Germany in time of war when she is the arsenal that 
provides her with the weapons of war. This has been 
admitted by Germany herself. In the memorial of Sep- 
tember 3, 1916, already quoted, the all-important part played 
by the iron foundries of Upper Silesia during the war is 
fully set forth. The report explicitly states that without 
the iron foundries of Upper Silesia Germany would not have 
had a sufficiency of arms, munitions and other war material. 
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And again, in another memorial addressed to Bethmann. 
Hollweg in July 1917, we read: “It is no exaggeration 
when we insist upon the fact that it would have been 
impossible to continue the war without the constant assist. 
ance of Upper Silesia, whose factories have enabled Germany 
to meet the demands of the war.” 

Upper Silesia is the most important arsenal of Germany 
and essential to her in time of war, but in time of war only, 
For this reason alone Germany should forfeit Upper Silesia, 
To deprive her of this province is to do more to reduce 
the chances of another war in Europe than any condition 
imposed by the Treaty of Versailles or any action within 
the scope of the League of Nations. 

There is a second reason that influences many to look 
for a settlement of the Upper Silesian question that will 
be favourable to Germany. It is unfortunately only too 
true that a general impression exists that Polish adminis- 
tration is hopelessly inefficient and corrupt. This impres- 
sion is not altogether justified. In the first place, it should 
be remembered that Poland, for a good deal more than a 
century, has been divided and subject to foreign rule, 
She has not been allowed the .opportunity to develop a 
governing or administrative class. And yet Poland, having 
reasserted herself and claimed her rights as a united nation 
at a time and under conditions of the utmost difficulty, 
has nevertheless succeeded in forming a Government with 
all the departments necessary for the conduct of both 
internal and _ foreign affairs, which has been able to defeat 
a foreign foe, to make alliances and agreements with her 
neighbours, and to steadily improve the condition of her 
people by the systematic development of her resources. 

It is a fact, too, that her administration of her own 
existing coal-fields in the neighbourhood of Dombrova will 
bear comparison with that of any other existing coal area. 
Owing to the very limited depth of the seams and the poor 
quality of the coal the mines in the Dombrova area could 
not possibly be made to show any profit if the administration 
was not efficient, if strict economy was not practised and 
every development of modern science resorted to, A study 
of the conditions and of the administration of the Polish 
coal-mines would go far to dispel any fear of Polish inability 
to conduct the industries of Upper Silesia. 

It is also remarkable that when the German Government 
recalled all German railway officials from Posnania in the 
hope and belief that they would by this means cripple 
the Polish railway service, the Poles were able to find men 
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in sufficient numbers and of sufficient ability to carry on 
the service without any loss of efficiency whatever. This 
German plot was a complete fiasco, and after a time those 
Germans who wished and who were able to re-engage were 
allowed to dribble back without opposition from their 
Government. 

Most certainly this vague distrust of Polish administra- 
tive ability is not a sufficiently strong reason to deprive 
Poland of territory, if it can be shown that in justice it 
should be hers, and which is economically necessary to her 
existence. Poland exists as a nation to-day and is one 


with the Allies. She is, indeed, an outpost of the Allies. 


To-day she is the buffer-State between Bolshevism and the 
rest of Europe. ‘To-morrow she will be the buffer-State 
between Germany and Russia. It is Poland who- must bear 
the brunt of any future attempts on the part of Germany 
to renew her policy of Drang nach Osten. 

Her success or failure to fulfill this difficult position will 
depend upon her treatment by the Allies. And failure will 
convert her from a buffer-State to a bridge over which 
Bolshevism may come West or Germany go East. 

If she is supported and encouraged, made strong and 
prosperous, if she is given good counsel and lent individual 
experts to organize her industries or her armies, she may 
develop her national character, and eventually, outliving 
the effects of her years of bondage, take her place among 
the leading nations of Europe. If she fails under these 
conditions, at any rate the Allies will have pursued a policy 
consistent with the creation of Poland and the blame will 
not be theirs. 

But if Poland is not to be accorded the confidence and 
support of the Allies, if she is to be judged by past failures 
rather than future hopes, if it is to be assumed that the years 
she had been ground under the heel of Russia and Germany 
have disqualified her for ever for a higher role, then it is 
quite certain that the Allies have assisted at her rebirth 
for no purpose and that as a State she cannot long 
endure. 

Poland was bitterly disappointed over the decision that 
Danzig should not be given to her outright. She allowed 
herself, and the Allies allowed her, to be outjockeyed over 
the Teschen question by Czecho-Slovakia. Whether now 
the Allies favour her claims to Upper Silesia or allow German 
influence to prevail may well be the deciding factor that 
will either give Poland confidence in the Allies and in herself, 
and start her along the road to prosperity, or utterly destroy 
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her confidence and damn for ever all her aspirations and 
ambitions. 

Let us now turn to the plebiscite itself. 

It is said that a majority of the inhabitants of Upper 
Silesia have declared in favour of Germany. What, after all, 
do the figures of the plebiscite really show? As is well 
known, both sides claim a victory at the polls. 

Germany points to her majority in the entire area 
subjected to the plebiscite—a majority of some 233,000. 
But in the first place the plebiscite should never have been 
extended to any districts west of the Oder, and the Allies 
should certainly take this into consideration. The Polish 
Government were outmanceuvred by the Germans when 
they allowed themselves to be handicapped by the inclusion 
of a purely German area that should not have been subject 
to the dispute. The country west of the Oder is undoubtedly 
German. It should be left to Germany, and its vote should 
not be included in or allowed to influence the vote in the 
area east of the Oder. 

If, then, the area east of the Oder only be considered, 
the German majority is at once reduced to approximately 
90,000. Let us see how this majority is distributed. It 
is at once noticeable that whereas the towns are almost 
invariably German, the country-side is nearly everywhere 
Polish. But, ‘“‘ La terre, c’est la patrie.’ The German 
majority in the cities is artificial and largely made up of the 
migratory class that follow high wages. They are not of 
the soil. The country-folk and the country itself are 
Polish. 

It is only the northern Kreise or districts of Kreuzberg 
Oppeln (including the town of Oppeln) and Rosenberg 
that show any pronounced German majority. The popu- 
lation of Lublinitz and Strehlitz is about equally divided. 
In the south the Kreise of Pless and Rybnik show a sub- 
stantial Polish majority, and if the town of Ratibor, which 
is entirely German, be included in the country lying west 
of the Oder, those parts of the Kreise of Ratibor and Kosel 
which are situated on the east bank still further increase 
this majority. This leaves the Kreise of Tarnowitz, Zabrze, 
and the double Kreise (city and country) of Gleiwitz, 
Beuthen and Kattowitz, and the city Kreise of Kénigshiitte, 
embracing the whole of the industrial area. The result of 
the vote in these nine Kreise shows a small German majority, 
the figures being approximately 294,000 Germans to 258,000 
Poles. 

But this majority of 36,000 is even less significant than 
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it appears. It is partly due, as has already been pointed 
out, to the migratory German population that has been 
attracted to the towns by the offer of remunerative employ- 
ment. It is partly due, too, to the difference in the German 
and Polish rates of exchange. Many of the inhabitants are 
either indifferent as to which country they belong to or 
willing to sacrifice their patriotism to personal advantage. 
These, whatever their nationality, voted for Germany, for 
to such the value of the German mark as compared with 
the Polish mark made a powerful appeal. But an even 
more important factor has to be considered, namely, the 
vote of those persons who are classed as Catégorie B by 
the Réglement pour le Plebiscite de Haute Silésie, and 
called originaires non domiciliés, though more frequently 
they are spoken of as émigrés. Anyone born in the area 
subjected to the plebiscite, provided he or she was twenty 
years of age by January 1, 1921, or anyone who had been 
expelled by the Germans, even though they had retained 
no domicile, had the right to vote. The Germans took 
full advantage of this. They offered every inducement to 
men and women, many of whom had long since severed all 
connection with Upper Silesia, to return to register their 
vote in favour of Germany. They ran special trains under 
such conditions as to give the expedition the air of a holiday 
excursion. They gave free tickets and free insurance 


‘against accident up to ten thousand marks to every émigré, 


and at reduced rates for amounts over ten thousand marks. 
Their organization was perfect in every detail, even to 
making arrangements to take charge of the children in the 
absence of mothers who had no relations with whom to 
leave them or who could not themselves afford to engage 
a nurse or governess. And certainly Germany responded 
to the call. Old men who had left Upper Silesia as children, 
and who have no intention of returning there to live, 
journeyed to the place of their birth and registered their 
votes in favour of the Fatherland. 

But what is the value of this émigré vote from a national 
standpoint ? The population of Upper Silesia is rather 
over 2,000,000. The total number of votes recorded is 
1,176,102. If the émigré vote is subtracted from this, we 
find that the number of inhabitants who voted is less than 
1,000,000. This means that each vote represents the will 
of at least two inhabitants. Is it fair that the vote of an 
émigré who has no stake or interest in the country should 
count as the equivalent of a vote representing two persons 
who live in the country with others of their family and who 
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have a real and permanent interest in the soil and what it 
produces ? 

How the émigré vote was distributed over Upper Silesia 
is not very clear, but Prince Sapieha in a recent interview 
gives the total number of émigrés as 190,000, and states 
that in the south-east of Upper Silesia 95,000 voted for 
Germany. Of this number, by far the greater portion 
would have voted in the more thickly populated area we 
are now considering, namely, the Kreise of Tarnowitz, 
Gleiwitz, Zabrze, Beuthen, Ké6nigshiitte and Kattowitz, 
and it is certainly not too much to say that without the 
émigré vote, instead of a German majority of 36,000, there 
would have been a Polish majority in this area of something 
like the same amount. 

In other words, living in this area at the present time 
there is an actual majority of Poles over Germans. 

It is generally admitted that the industrial area cannot 
be divided, owing to the complex system on which the various 
properties are mutually dependent for power, light, water, 
etc. Even if these difficulties could be overcome, which 
would only be at enormous cost and after several years, 
no possible partition could give satisfaction to either side. 
To split up the industrial area would cause the greatest 
discontent to both nations. 

Ignoring the west bank of the Oder, which is unquestion- 
ably German, there are three Kreise in the north—Kreuzberg, 
Rosenberg and Oppeln—where the Germans have a big 
majority. In the south the Kreise of Pless and Rybnik 
and those parts of Ratibor and Kosel that lie on the east 
bank of the river show a Polish majority. Between these 
German and Polish areas are the Kreise oi Liiblinitz, 
Strehlitz, and the whole industrial area in which, according 
to the registered votes, there is a German majority, but 
in which, as has been shown, when allowances are made 
for certain influences and for the émigré vote, there is 
actually a majority of Polish inhabitants. Either this 
central block must be joined with the northern Kreise and 
given to Germany, or with the southern Kreise and given 
to Poland. In either event the total area awarded would 
show a considerable majority in favour of the nation to 
which it would be united. 

It is evident, then, that the plebiscite does not point 
the way to any obvious solution, and that, whatever may be 
decided, and however Upper Silesia may be divided, impor- 
tant minorities will have to give way to narrow majorities. 
If this be admitted, the final decision must rest on such 
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considerations as: (1) the economical importance of Upper 
Silesia to each of the two countries, Germany and Poland ; 
(2) our future relations with Poland; and (3) our future 
relations with Germany. 

It can be proved that Upper Silesia is of greater impor- 
tance economically to Poland than to Germany. 

We can only hope that our relations with Poland will show 
the confidence, encouragement and goodwill that are due 
to an ally, and that our relations with Germany may be 
influenced by the remembrance that quite recently she was 
the avowed enemy, and that even now her countless sub- 
terfuges and evasions justify the suspicion that she is still 
a potential enemy. 

The most recent news from Upper Silesia describes a 
Polish insurrection against German authority, no doubt 
brought to a head by the circulation by the Germans of the 
report that the Allied Commission had recommended that 
Upper Silesia, with the exception of the Kreise of Rybnik 
and Pless, should remain German. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted if the Poles should prejudice their case while it is 
still swh judice by any resort to force or intimidation. The 
first to deplore such deplorable action will be the responsible 
rulers of the country, notably Prince Sapieha. At the 
same time those who know anything of the conditions in 
Upper Silesia will hardly be surprised. 

The Poles are no match for the Germans as propagandists 
or as schemers of mischief. In resorting to force they have 
fallen into a-well-baited trap. Nothing has been left undone 
by the Germans that might irritate and incite them to 
revolution. The friends of Poland will regret this out- 
burst of temper, but knowing the greatness of the provo- 
cation, they will understand and make allowances for it. 


Rosin GREY 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS MODERN PARODISTS 


Tue centenary of Napoleon’s death makes it opportune to 
consider how far his name is being taken in vain by those 
who would justify German or Bolshevik methods by citing 
or alleging Napoleonic precedents. The friends of the 
Bolsheviks in this country are wont to describe their hero, 
Trotsky, as “the Jewish Napoleon,” a comparison which 
would have filled Napoleon with fury, as his private opinion 
on the Jews was expressed to Gourgaud in the uncompli- 
mentary and unjust words: “A horrible race, cowardly 
and cruel.” The Germans, as all know, profess to have 
based their brutal system of war on Napoleon’s teaching. 

The comparison of Trotsky with Napoleon is apparently 
made in all seriousness. Yet this anarchist had not, like 
Napoleon, to overcome enormous difficulties at the outset, 
When he went to Petrograd it was with the whole force 
of the formidable German propaganda behind him, which 
was assisting him to destroy Russia. He had unlimited 
German funds, which he and Lenin used freely and openly 
boasted of using. He had the Terrorist machine at his 
service as well, and he had no effective opposition except 
from that pitiful talker, Kerensky. His mission was com- 
paratively easy—first to promise everything to the mob, 
and second, with the aid of the mob, to destroy. A child 
with a box of matches can burn down, and it needs no 
exalted intellect or force of character to ruin a great State. 
Within a few months Trotsky and his friends had broken 
Russia up into a score of petty States, shattered her indus- 
tries, wrecked her army, and rendered a disgraceful peace 
with the half-beaten Germans indispensable. From the 
German standpoint he had indeed done his work well; 
perhaps also from the standpoint of Jewish nationalism, 
which has for a generation sought revenge on Russia, 
Napoleon’s beginnings were very different. Lassalle, that 
great French cavalry leader, who saw his arrival at the 
headquarters of the Army of Italy, says: 


He had only a small force, almost without arms, food, boots, money and 
auxiliary services ; no help to expect from a soul ; anarchy in our government; 
himself unimposing in appearance, with the reputation of a mathematician 
and dreamer; no support anywhere ; not a single friend. He was regarded 
as a bear because he was constantly alone, thinking. 


Within a few weeks Napoleon’s name was famous 
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throughout Europe, not because of his cruelties, but because 
of his military successes. Encountering well-found armies 
under generals reputed to be the best, usually with much 
superior force on their side, he beat them all. On the 
military side, Trotsky’s only important operations against 
a non-Russian foree—and that force, by all the available 
evidence, poorly armed and supplied—his Warsaw campaign 
of 1920, ended in complete disaster. He had immense 
quantities of munitions that the Allies in 1917 had poured 
into Russia for use against the Germans, which ought to 
have given him the certainty of victory. He had an extra- 
ordinary advantage in numbers, with a population of not 
far from a hundred millions then under Bolshevik rule, against 
Poland, which numbered. perhaps a bare twenty millions. 
His attempt to play the Napoleon in the field ended in the 
swift destruction of two large Bolshevik armies, which 
were annihilated with consummate ease when the French 
General Weygand took over the Polish command. Yet 
Trotsky had the support of many German Staff Officers, 
and he had beyond doubt been promised the help of German 
troops in Poland if his advance went well. In his victories 
over Russian anti-Bolsheviks he had always on his side 
superior resources, the vast Allied munition reserves in 
Russia, treachery in the ranks of his opponents, and the 
doubtful and vacillating policy of Mr. Lloyd George, which 
at every turn discouraged the anti-Bolsheviks when they 
seemed on the verge of victory. 

No one who knows anything of Trotsky’s record will 
venture to suggest that it had been marked by mercifulness 
and humanity. He belongs to a group of men, alien in 
nationality and anti-Russian in sympathy, who have rein- 
troduced torture in its most atrocious forms into Russia 
and drenched that unhappy country with human blood. 
Now, it is true that in one letter Napoleon directs that a 
spy shall be examined with the help of an improvised 
thumb-screw, but this is the only document giving coun- 
tenance to such methods in a vast correspondence con- 
taining tens of thousands of papers and letters. It is 
unquestionably a blot, and a bad blot, on Napoleon’s fame. 
But it is something wholly different from the hideous 
apparatus which the Bolsheviks have installed for roasting, 
boiling and flaying human beings, and which our intel- 
lectuals and Labour Sunday School teachers contemplate 
with such indifference—while furiously denouncing reprisals 
in Treland—that they never trouble to condemn it. 

The late Lord Acton always held that the laws of right 
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and wrong are eternal and unchangeable—the same in 
every age. As an abstract proposition this is unquestion- 
ably true; but it is also true that in his interpretation of 
those laws each man is in some degree the prisoner of his 
time. Napoleon rose above his age in humanity ; Trotsk 
and the German leaders as conspicuously fell below it, 
In Napoleon’s time there were no Hague Conventions, 
solemnly accepted by all the great nations, laying down 
the code of conduct in war; and there was no Red Cross 
or established system of protecting the sick and wounded, 
The difference between the conditions with which Napoleon 
had to deal and those which confronted the Germans and 
Bolsheviks is very real and serious. The whole world had 
become gentler and more merciful before 1914. If Napoleon 
did permit occasional and rare severity, it must be remem- 
bered that throughout his lifetime and long after it the 
most atrocious punishments were currently inflicted in the 
British Navy and Army, and no one dreamed of protesting, 
No words can paint the horrors of the floggings with the 
cat-o’-nine-tails which were a common occurrence in the 
Navy, or of such fearful sentences as three hundred, five 
hundred, and even six hundred lashes which were given 
by courts-martial at that date. Though these sentences 
meant slow death with torture, they were taken -so 
much as a matter of course that we find Nelson’s name 
among the members of a court which imposed a punish- 
ment of five hundred lashes, and yet he, like Napoleon, 
was a humane man. Napoleon consistently spoke of these 
scourgings with indignation as degrading to the fighting 
man and unnecessary. That he was right, the experience 
of the last fifty years and the superb discipline of the 
Royal Navy-under a nobler code in the late war have 
fully demonstrated. 

There is no man that ever lived into whose heart pos- 
terity can see so clearly as into Napoleon’s. The publication 
of his conversations and his correspondence, including his 
most secret papers, and all the controversies which have 
gathered round his career, supply such evidence as exists 
in the case of no other personality. Lanfrey, the advocatus 
diaboli where Napoleon is concerned, expressly acquits him 
of cruelty. Though in his younger days he was the friend 
of Robespierre, who was justly described—before Bol- 
shevism set up new standards of fiendishness—as “ the 
most hateful character in the forefront of history since 
Machiavelli reduced to a code the wickedness of public 
men,” he had not the slightest sympathy with Robespierre’s 
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Terrorist policy. At the capture of Toulon in 1793, instead 
of adopting Trotsky’s ghastly methods, according to Marmont 
he used all his influence to protect the wretched Royalists, 
though from his standpoint they were traitors to France. 
When it was dangerous to himself to be merciful, he was 
merciful, and if he could not control the butchers would 
have no share in their work. He refused to mow down 
the disarmed Toulonnais with grape from his guns. Moltedo 
describes him grave, silent and disapproving in the scenes 
of carnage. On the other hand, as a supporter of the 
Revolution, he showed no reluctance in firing on the Paris 
mob in 1795, when the Royalists attempted prematurely 
a counter-revolution. But, even then, he countenanced no 
wanton slaughter. 

His seizure of power in 1799 was not a perfidious act, 
though it has been often so described. It was the over- 
throw by a strong, able and determined soldier of the 
brutal and selfish despotism which was killing the very 
soul of France. For the exact analogy we have to suppose 
that some non-Jewish Bolshevik leader of immense military 
genius arose in Russia, who was known to everybody to be 
anxious for order and justice and averse to bloodshed, 
and then proceeded to put down the “ bloody baboonery ”’ 
of Lenin and Trotsky. Only by such an analogy is it 
possible to understand the extraordinary popularity which 
Napoleon enjoyed in France and the rallying of the whole 
nation, with the exception of a small but dangerous 
minority, to his side. France, like the Russia of to-day, 
was the prey of brigandage. All security had vanished. 
Wolves had reappeared on the outskirts of the towns and 
villages, and tillage had so shrunk that the country was 
constantly threatened with famine. Liberty of the Press 
and of religion had ceased to exist; the Church was plun- 
dered and persecuted. The Revolutionary Government had 
not been quite so insane as to attempt to abolish money 
and trade, but it had fearfully depreciated the currency 
by wholesale printing of assignats or notes. The towns 
presented a lamentable spectacle. The publics buildings in 
Paris were falling into ruin (precisely as they are doing in 
Russia); Fourcroy pointed out in 1799 that all the State 
buildings in Western France would soon become unin- 
habitable from neglect of repair to the roofs. The roads, 
like the Russian railways, were visibly perishing. Bridges 
were giving way; repairs had ceased; travelling was only 
possible by daylight, as the great holes and ruts were too 
dangerous to vehicles at night. The state of communica- 
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tions rendered it impracticable to move the crops except 
at exorbitant cost, and thus, as in Russia to-day, wheat 
might be abundant in one district while the people of 
neighbouring towns were starving. The industries were 
collapsing. The number employed in the Lyons silk manu- 
facture had fallen from 14,777 in 1786 to 5,000. Exasperation 
with the Revolutionary Government had reached a_ point 
which made an explosion certain. The only question was 
as to the man who was to overthrow the gang of worthless 
and incompetent doctrinaires who were exploiting France 
and ruining her. 

Even the army was starved and wretchedly supported, 
though the revolutionary plan of executing unsuccessful 
generals had brought the ablest leaders to its head. Talley- 
rand, by far the subtlest brain in France and one of 
Napoleon’s severest critics, when asked long afterwards 
who had been Napoleon’s accomplices, answered with 
perfect truth, ‘‘ Everybody.” Only the Jacobins and 
extreme Royalists remained hostile and aloof. Napoleon 
in his triumph did not show himself bloodthirsty. A year 
after his seizure of power hé said to a friend that he had 
restored French finances, repulsed the enemy, and “ had 
not shed a drop of blood,” and this was true. As quickly 
as he could he recalled all the Royalists who were willing 
to answer with a “Yes” his question, “ Will you be a 
good Frenchman with me?” and either to enter his service 
or to promise good behaviour. He did not believe in the 
permanent and cruel proscription of the so-called reac- 
tionary elements, which included some of the ablest men. 
He could be stern, and he was exceedingly stern where he 
was resisted; he deported a number of dangerous and 
irreconcilable Revolutionaries. Yet he tried his utmost 
to win over even those Royalists whom he knew to be 
plotting his assassination. To one of these he said in a 
personal interview: “‘ You are brave; range yourself under 
my flag; my government will be the rule of youth and 
intellect.””. On this man he made the impression of a 
giant, of a prodigy ; and when his appeal failed, he let his 
enemy go. I know of no example of such magnanimity 
on Trotsky’s part. 

Napoleon’s theory of government was based on ideals 
totally different from those of his Bolshevik counterfeit. 
It was to reward and promote merit according to its deserts, 
whatever its class or rank. Trotsky’s theory is that there 
is no merit in any person who does not hold a peculiar 
and grotesque doctrine, and that all disbelievers in such 
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a doctrine must be inexorably exterminated. Trotsky has 
introduced a system under which the wives and families 
of soldiers and functionaries in the Bolshevik service are 
slaughtered or tortured if their relatives fail the Govern- 
ment. There was such a system in Revolutionary France, 
and Napoleon immediately swept it away. He stopped 
religious persecution and restored the Church. As far as 
he could, he repaired the injustice which the Revolution 
had done to the landowning families of France. He 
himself summed up the secret of his rule in the words: 
“My policy is to govern men as the majority of them want 
to be governed.” He realized that order, authority and 
security are the first essentials of civilized society. 

One Terrorist act—the execution of the Duc d’Enghien 
—stands to his discredit. It was justified by him as the 
legitimate punishment of a Frenchman who was levying 
war on France and implicated in plots for his assassination. 
The first charge was true; the second was not; and the act 
was a crime which, as he afterward confessed, pronouncing 
the judgment of history on himself with a rare dispassion- 
ateness, “‘injured Napoleon and was of no political service 
to him.” It may best be explained by Talleyrand’s candid 
avowal to his niece, when she reproached him with his past 
conduct long after the storms of the Revolution: “ You 
do not know how far astray men may wander in times of 
great social upheaval.” It can be paralleled by the German 
assassination of the heir to the late Sultan in the war, 
though this was accomplished stealthily and not by the 
formal verdict of a military court. 

On the question of general humanity in war, any fair 
critic will admit that Napoleon rose as far above the ideas 
of his time as the Germans fell below the ideas of modern 
Europe. Massacre, pillage and systematic devastation 
marked the operations of armies in the eighteenth century. 
When Frederick the Great marched through Moravia he 
behaved with such ferocity that it was truly said: “ Since 
the days of the Goths no one had seen war made in such 
fashion.”” The Austrians in 1744 hanged all those in Loraine 
who resisted them, after forcing them to cut off one anothers’ 
ears and noses. When the Russians occupied Memel in 
1757, they too cut off noses and ears and hanged men whole- 
sale. The Prussians in retaliation massacred 15,000 Russian 
prisoners in cold blood. When Potemkin stormed Otchakoff 
in 1788, he slaughtered 10,000 of the Turkish troops defend- 
ing that fortress and killed women and children. Even 
our own British troops were not impeccable in the Napo- 
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leonic wars. At the storming of Badajoz they got out of 
hand and fearful scenes were witnessed. 

The two chief crimes with which Napoleon has been 
charged as a military leader are the slaughter of the Turkish 
prisoners at Jaffa and the poisoning of the dying French 
soldiers in hospital at that same place. With regard to the 
first charge, Bourrienne, a witness generally hostile to 
Napoleon, states that the execution of the prisoners was 
decided by a council of war and was accepted by Napoleon 
‘““as a dreadful necessity,” seeing that he could not feed 
them and that his own troops were in too dangerous a 
position to permit of their release. Bourrienne says: 
‘““He yielded only to the last extremity, and was one of 
those perhaps who saw the massacre with the deepest pain.” 
As for the charge of poisoning the Fiench sick and wounded, 
he was compelled to retire and abandon Jaffa, and it was 
impossible to remove those who were in eatremis from 
plague or their wounds. Colonel Phipps, in his excellent 
critical edition of Bourrienne, after considering all the 
evidence, concludes that the administration of opium was 
considered but never carried out, and adds that ‘“ few 
soldiers would not in the circumstances prefer the views 
of Napoleon on the point to the false humanity of handing 
dying men to the certain cruelty of Asiatics.”’ 

In all Napoleon’s record there is nothing like the German 
destruction of a large part of Louvain or like the cruel 
massacres which marked the invasion of Belgium, which 
had no such justification as the French could urge for their 
severities in Spain—that the population waged guerrilla 
war upon them. -It is now proved, despite the assertions 
of German soldiers and writers, that the Belgian civilian 
population offered no resistance. Though Napoleon in his 
instructions often used such phrases as “be terrible,” 
‘“‘ be pitiless,’ ‘‘ be inexorable,” he very rarely acted upon 
them. His troops lived on the country through which 
they passed, according to the general custom of the time, 
but nowhere were they guilty of such wanton devastation 
as marked the advance of the Germans into France before 
the first Battle of the Marne or the retreat in 1917 from 
the Somme to the Siegfried line. The British Major Frye, 
who travelled in Germany immediately after the Napo- 
leonic wars, says: “ As to the Prussians, on minute inquiry 
I do not find that they were so ill treated by the French 
as is generally believed, and that, except the burden of 
having troops quartered on them—no small annoyance, I 
allow—they had not much reason to complain.” He quotes 
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a work written by a Berliner at that time which declares 


that the discipline of the French troops during their occu- 


pation of Berlin was “highly strict and praiseworthy,” 
but that some of the Germans in Napoleon’s service behaved 
abominably. 

To prisoners Napoleon showed much more humanity 
than was the practice of the age on the Continent. No 
such order as General Stenger’s in the late war to kill them 
without mercy can be quoted against him. “It is an 
important rule,’ he says in his commentaries on Ceasar, 
“not to maltreat prisoners of war.” In the war of 1809 
with Austria he wrote in the sharpest terms to Daru, who 
was in charge of the French supply system, complaining 
that “18,000 prisoners are dying of hunger; it is an un- 
pardonable outrage on humanity that this should be so.” 
This document was never intended for publication, but its 
spirit is very different from that of the German Government, 
which was content to tolerate every brutality to its captives. 

In other respects, against civilized enemies, the methods 
of Napoleon’s armies were humane. Wellington noted that 
against our troops in Spain the advance posts always gave 
notice to each other when they were in danger, and that 
on one occasion, when the French were advancing suddenly 
in force, the French outposts shouted to the British: “ Run 
quickly, we are going to attack.’’ He adds that he always 
encouraged this practice, as “the killing a poor fellow of 
a vedette or carrying off a post could not influence a battle.” 
Napoleon’s view was apparently the same, and I do not 
find that he ever took steps’ to prevent such warnings. 
In the late war no similar relations were possible owing 
to the savage conduct of the Germans, and a touch of 
needless barbarity was given to military operations which 
meant a distinct retrogression. Another point which dis- 
tinguished Napoleon was his refusal to make prisoners of 
military surgeons and paymasters. ‘‘ The arrest of some 
or all of these people,” he wrote, “‘ would aggravate the 
horrors of war for no good purpose.” In this, again, he was 
in advance of his time, though there was then no Red 
Cross Convention, and he was far in advance of the Germans, 
who seized cur military doctors, left behind in the retreat 
from Mons, treated them abominably, and did not release 
them for a considerable period. Napoleon could be chival- 
rous, and we may search German records vainly for any 
parallel to his message to Sir Sidney Smith at Acre: 
“ Entertain no doubt of my desire to be agreeable to you, 
and of my eagerness to seize every opportunity of being 
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useful to Englishmen distressed by the accidents of war.” 
If, in 1803, he seized a large number of British civilians 
then in France, without giving them time to withdraw, 
which was a high-handed act, he did not treat his prisoners 
with the severity which the Germans displayed in similar 
circumstances in 1914, and which eventually compelled the 
Allies to take measures of retaliation. 

When Napoleon ordered persons whom he named to be 
punished, he did not resent their acquittal if it was shown 


that they were innocent. The case of Count Bentinck, an” 


ancestor of the host of the ex-Kaiser, is famous. Napoleon 
in 1813 issued orders that this noble was to be tried and 
shot for heading an insurrection. The court-martial which 
tried him did not sentence him to death, but to imprison- 
ment ; when Napoleon was informed of the facts he replied 
that Bentinck was only to be shot if he was guilty, and, 
if not, all action against him was to be suspended—conduct 
very different from that of the ex-Kaiser in the case of 
Miss Cavell. General Thiébault, who was specially active 
in preventing the execution, states that he was punished 
for his behaviour by Napoleon’s subordinates, but his own 
evidence proves that the Emperor showed him no ill will. 

Many critics have waxed very merry over Napoleon’s 
declaration that in his war with Russia he deliberately 
refrained from efforts to provoke the Russian serfs into 
insurrection. They have asserted that these serfs were 
too ignorant and densely stupid for French incitements to 
have had any effect on them. This seems to underestimate 
very seriously Napoleon’s immense skill as a propagandist, 
and future opinion will be modified by the lesson which 
the German use of Lenin and Trotsky has taught. As a 
matter of fact, Pugachoff’s formidable insurrection against 
Catherine in 1773-5 showed that even in the Russia of 
that time there was social unrest and ferment which could 
have been exploited, had there been a serious wish to exploit 
it. But Napoleon had no sympathy with anarchism in 
any form. He felt himself a sovereign by divine right, 
and he hated Jacquerie and steadily refused to encourage 
it. After Waterloo, when some authorities think that he 
might with success have appealed to the Jacobins and 
the mob, he disdained to do so, and refused to plunge 
France in a dreadful civil war. He never professed the 
doctrine which is still in the mouth of every German, that 
necessity knows no law. He did not make war on non- 
combatants; there is nothing against him like the mur- 
derous U-boat sinkings, the useless and wanton bombings 
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of great towns from the air, or the baby-killing bom- 
bardments of coast resorts in which the German battle- 
cruisers indulged. 

Napoleon, as is recognized at the present day, now that 
the world has come to know him better, was not a monster. 
He said himself that he was a man with a heart and not 
born of a tigress. Rapp, one of his aides-de-camp, who 
was constantly with him and was no blind admirer, sums 
him up in the words, “‘ Si bon, si généreux.” No one, he 
says, was readier to show indulgence or more sensible to 
the voice of humanity. Even his transports of rage— 
though he himself said at times that he regretted them— 
were often feigned; he had discovered that a simulation 
of passion is a practical method of getting things done. 
Ropes, who writes with the detachment of an American 
and sometimes with injustice to British aims and policy, 
is yet on the whole right in dwelling on Napoleon’s 
“untiring industry, his devotion to the public service, 
his enlightened views of government and legislation, his 
humanity,” as the greatest qualities in his character. No one 
will ever venture to suggest that either the German leaders 
or the “‘ Jewish Napoleon” have shone in this last respect. 
Even in his closing days, at St. Helena, Napoleon mani- 
fested the same industry, working constantly at the history 
of the past. The charge of deliberate falsification of facts 
which has been brought against him in regard to the 
St. Helena wiitings can no longer be maintained, now the 
circumstances in which they were prepared are fully known 
—that he was ill-equipped with historical works and had 
no documents, and that his memory was beginning to fail. 
The famous letter of March 29, 1808, to Murat, which 
appears in Las Cases and Montholon’s Memoirs, and is 
usually treated as a cunning forgery by Napoleon, is now 
known to have appeared in a French periodical published 
in Paris during the captivity in St. Helena, which was 
sent to Napoleon. That he read it is certain, and it is 
equally certain that he believed it to have been his own 
work. As M. Gonnard remarks: “A mistake is possible 
in a correspondence such as his.” In fine, he cannot be 
charged with any such deliberate perversion of history as 
marks the German soldiers and Staff when, with ample 
documentary apparatus, they deal with the late war. 


H. W. WILson 


CHRISTIAN REUNION 


THE appeal for reunion of the Christian Churches issued 
several months ago by the Bishops assembled at the Lam- 
beth Conference has brought before the public, in a 
more or less practical form, a question which has hitherto 
been rather in the nature of a vague aspiration. But 
people in this country, perhaps also in America, are s0 
much influenced by words that they are apt to suppose 
that when a phrase has been found which seems to them 
to represent their wish, the object has been as good as 
attained. In the present case, however, nothing could be 
further from the truth, and unless the issues involved are 
clearly realized no progress will be made. No doubt the 
eminent men who have issued this appeal are fully alive to 
the difficulties, and in a document in the nature of a general 
appeal they have not thought it suitable to enter into 
them, but there seems to be a danger, on this very account, 
that people should suppose that there are none, and that 
“reunion” only depends on the goodwill of the several 
parties. “‘ Why should not Christian people agree to drop 
their differences ?”’ is a very common form of question, 
as though that were the easiest thing in the world to do. 
But Christian Churches, more than any other human 
societies, are founded on certain principles, and adherence 
to one rather than another depends—in so far as it is not 
merely a matter of custom and bringing up—on definite 
convictions, which, wherever religion for the individual is a 
reality, are more strongly held than in any other sphere of 
thought. No doubt we often hear this attitude described 
as “‘illiberal ’’ and the pernicious effect of ‘‘ dogma,” usually 
by those who have no idea what “dogma” means or any 
appreciation of the fact that no form of government— 
which, from one point of view, is what a Church is—can be 
successfully carried on unless it is based on definite prin- 
ciples. The principles may be modified in course of time 
and in the process of experience, but, for the time being, 
they cannot be fluid and unfixed. 

I propose to make an attempt in this article to set out 
some of the considerations which are involved in proposals 
for the reunion of the Churches, and I will begin by alluding 
to the Church of Rome. I gather from the episcopal appeal 
that proposals for reunion with that Church are not con- 
templated, presumably because only in recent years some 
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proposals were made in that direction by a party in the 
Church of England which were not well received, and that, 
in view of the reasons then given for the refusal by the 
Roman Church to entertain them, it is regarded as useless 
to renew them. But there is a party in the Church of 
England, undoubtedly growing in strength, which holds 
views practically indistinguishable from those of the Roman 
Church, and for this reason, in taking stock of the causes 
of division in the Christian Churches, it seems impossible to 
leave out of account the Church of Rome, which, whatever 
may be thought of its exclusive claim and its aberrations 
(as Protestants regard them) from primitive tradition, 
remains, historically, the ancient Catholic Apostolic Church, 
at least of the Western world. 

The grand cause of division in the Christian Churches 
lies in the view taken of the Eucharist and the position of 
the priesthood in relation thereto. The Roman view is 
that the Eucharist is not only a sacrament, that is, a source 
of grace, but a sacrifice, and a sacrifice of a propitiatory 
nature in which the true body of Christ is offered by the 
priest, acting in this capacity on behalf of Christ Himself, 
on an altar for the sins of the living and the dead, and 
that, for the redemption of the individual, a perpetual 
renewal by the priest of this sacrifice, which is regarded 
as a mystic repetition of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, 


- is required. This is the popularly accepted view of the 


Mass, but its doctrine is extremely difficult to state in 
simple language because it is subject to considerable 
qualifications, due mainly to the difficulty which has been 
found in reconciling it with the doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment that the redemptive act of Christ was full, sufficient 
and final. This difficulty is met by the view, which seems 
to be now the authoritative view, that by His sacrifice on 
the cross Christ acquired sufficient merit to redeem all 
mankind, but that for the “application” of that merit 
the perpetual renewal of His sacrifice, which takes place 
under the form of the Mass, is required. So subtle a dis- 
tinction, however, was probably found quite unnecessary in 
earlier epochs, when the reading of the New Testament 
was not encouraged and men saw in the miracle of the 
Mass the efficacious instrument. 

In process of time, though not at’ first, it came to be 
believed, and was made an article of faith, that the bread 
and wine, which form the elements of the sacrifice, are 
changed by the agency of the priest, in the act of consecra- 
tion, into the very body and blood of Christ, that is, the 
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same body which lived and suffered in the world; and at 
his ordination the priest has conferred on him the power 
and authority to perform this sacrifice, and in token thereof 
is handed a chalice and paten. In this way the priesthood 
have been exalted and their feet set on the impregnable 
vantage-ground of the miraculous. But in order to effect 
this it is believed to be necessary that the priest should 
have the powers of his sacred office conferred on him by a 
Bishop of the Church by direct contact through the laying 
on of hands, and that the Bishop should similarly have 
received his authority from other Bishops who are able to 
trace their succession in an unbroken line to St. Peter, the 
apostolic founder of the Church, St. Peter’s authority having 
been derived from Christ Himself, according to the words 
in St. Matthew’s gospel, of highly dubious authenticity 
and not found elsewhere in the New Testament, that 
on that “rock”? Christ would found His Church. For 
the Anglican Church the Roman view is that this con- 
tinuity was severed at the Reformation, and this is one 
of the grounds, among several, on which they decline to 
recognize Anglican orders. It is needless to add _ that 
their own claim to an unbroken apostolic succession is 
unsupported by historical evidence. But the Church of 
Rome has a means of getting over such difficulties in 
an expedient by which all evidence can be corrected or 
supplemented by the mere dictum of the Pope, known as 
the tradition of the Church, which is held to be of equal 
validity with the testimony of Scripture. How this theory 
operates in the minds of some is well exemplified in the 
words of Cardinal Newman, who wrote: 


People say that the doctrine of transubstantiation is difficult to believe ; 
1 did not believe the doctrine till Iwas a Catholic: I had no difficulty in 
believing it as soon as I believed that the Catholic Roman Church was the 
oracle of God, and that she had declared this doctrine to be part of the 
original revelation.—-A pologia. 


With people who take such a line it is impossible to argue, 
as there is no common ground. 

The priestly yoke, which had in this way been fastened 
on the Christian world, was in time found so intolerable 
that it led to the Reformation, in which the grand object 
of hostility was the Mass. People began to “search the 
Scriptures,”’ hitherto forbidden to them, and were surprised 
to find nothing at all like it in the incidents of the “ last 
Supper,” from which it was supposed to be derived. Some 
of them went further and drew the conclusion that the 
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rite was purely commemorative, and that in the Master’s 
injunction to “‘do this in remembrance of Me” there was 
nothing about a sacrifice, but merely a parting injunction 
that when the bread was distributed and the “cup of 
blessing’? handed round at the domestic festival of the 
Jewish Passover, those who believed in Him and His reform- 
ing mission should bear His memory in their hearts. It is 
likely enough, too, that many of them were impressed by 
the fact that the episode of the distribution of the bread 
and wine at the Supper is not even mentioned by St. John, 
who was himself present on the occasion (that is, if the 
Evangelist was the same person as the Apostle, as I am 
inclined to think he was), the reason, very probably, for 
this omission being that, regarding it as part of the custom 
which was universal among the Jews at Passover celebrations, 
it made no great impression upon his mind. He mentions, 


-however, the washing of the disciples’ feet, to which the 
‘other. synoptists do not allude. History, too, may have 


informed them that the common meal—at which, after the 
death of Christ, His memory was celebrated in the Christian 
communities in the distribution of bread and wine—was 
originally eaten in private houses, the guests reclining at 
the tables in the customary manner of such domestic 
occasions, the master of the house, or possibly, if one was 
present, a Christian “ prophet,” presiding; that there was 
no kneeling or adoration of the bread and wine, but that 
they were taken, in the manner of the first institution and 
in accordance with Passover custom, not fasting, but as 
part of the meal. They may have realized, too, that it was 
only in process of time, as the Christian communities 
became more complex and their practices had to be organized 
by official bodies, that the ceremony of the distribution of 
the bread and wine became separated from the common 
meal, and treated by itself as a peculiarly sacred function, 
round which all kinds of associations and liturgical develop- 
ments, derived from both Jewish and pagan sacrificial 
ceremonial, grew and multiplied. They may also have 
observed that the early Fathers spoke of the communion 
service as a celebration of the memory of Christ’s death ; 
also that the Christian Scriptures taught that the sacrifice 
of Christ on the cross for sin was complete and final. 
The great men who, under Providence, were the founders 
of the English Reformed national Church were confronted 
by these two modes of thought, and knew that they were 
irreconcilable. They therefore, in the true English way, 
effected a compromise. They knew the history of the 
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doctrine in the ancient Church, and were aware that the 
nature of the sacrifice of the Mass had been a subject of 
acute dispute within the Catholic Church long before the 
Reformation, some advancing the view (not up to then or 
for many centuries formulated in writing) that the change 
in the elements effected through the agency of the priest 
was physical, others that it was spiritual only, and that 
under the symbols of bread and wine the Christ was pleased 
to be spiritually present. They seized on the latter doctrine 
and were thus enabled to preserve the sacramental character 
of the communion service while purging it of grosser super- 
stition. While, however, maintaining a spiritual presence in 
the sacrament, they made an important distinction. The 
Roman view is that the Christ is partaken of by the 
communicant objectively, that is to say, irrespective of 
any act of subjective faith, and thus by the good and the 
wicked, to their own condemnation, alike. 'The founders 
of our Church, on the other hand, following the move 
spiritual view of some of the earlier disputants, enacted 
that reception depended on the belief of the communicant, 
thereby making the act more spiritual and exalting the 
personal responsibility of the recipient. In this way the 
Church of England was made an expression of the genius 
of the English people, in which individuality, tolerance 
and comprehensiveness are the leading features. 

At the same time the commemorative view of the 
sacrament can certainly be deduced by those who prefer 
it from the terms of the communion service. It may be 
urged that if the phraseology is sufficiently comprehensive 
for the admission of these two views it is also sufficiently 
so to include the sacrificial view of the Mass. The essence, 
however, of the Mass is the objective, that is to say, the 
corporal presence, without which the “ sacrifice’ could not 
subsist, because there would be nothing on the altar to 
sacrifice. But the recognition of a corporal presence is the 
one thing which is expressly repudiated by the compilers 
of the English communion service; see the explanatory 
note on the subject at the end of it, and similarly in the 
Articles of Religion (28 and 31). Those persons, therefore, 
who make use of the term “ Mass” for the English com- 
munion service are using a term which, in that connection, 
has no meaning. 

Though the compromise made by the English Reformers, 
like all compromises, is perhaps one which has satisfied 
few people, or at least few people with strong convictions, 
entirely, it is, at any rate, one under which all liberal- 
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minded people may live. But religion, where it is vital, 
is so serious a matter that it is not surprising that there 
are many people who will accept no compromise and only 
join in religious communion with those who share their 
own opinions. Our forefathers, however, believed that 
there could be no unity in the State when there were differ- 
ences in the form of religious worship. They therefore 
sought to secure ‘“‘ uniformity” by law, and we know the 
results in history. The same effort was made, in their turn, 
by the Presbyterians in the days of Cromwell, which drew 
down upon them the denunciation of Milton: 


New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large. 


The enlightenment, however, of public opinion, together 
with the decline of definite faith which has accompanied 
it, has made men think that the differences over which they 
contended in the past are not so serious as was supposed, 
and there is a strong desire that they should be healed 
and a common ground of Christian worship attained. But 
the problem, though it presents itself under new forms, is 
practically the same as that which the leaders and stetesmen 
of the Tudor Church had to face. No doubt behind all their 
counsels lay political apprehension. The future of England 
itself, as a nation, was bound up with the Reformed faith, 
and Roman Catholicism presented an acute political danger. 
The political dangers are no longer present, but the spiritual 
difficulties remain, in spite of all appearances, and are in 
some ways perhaps even acuter, because individual men 
have learned to think more for themselves. 

I say, then, that those who speak of “Christian reunion ” 
are merely making use of an empty phrase unless they 
take the trouble to realize what it implies. The differences 
in the view of the Eucharist and the functions of the priest- 
hood being what they are, obviously there can be no general 
reunion. It can at best be partial only, and is a choice of 
alternatives—union with Rome or with those who think as 
Rome does, or union with “ nonconformity,”’ which repu- 
diates those doctrines. And how can one or the other be 
effected without the sacrifice by the Church of England 
of its comprehensive character? That is the problem. 

I suppose I am typical of many of my countrymen, 
brought up in the communion of the Church of England, 
with no very decided views about the nature of the sacra- 
ments, and prepared to justify that attitude, in the unlikely 
event of being called upon to do so, by the fact that, within 
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very definite limitations as regards certain medieval accre- 
tions, neither the Articles of the Church nor the communion 
or baptismal services impose any decided views upon me, 
The difficulties are largely evaded, and I feel free, within 
the limitations just referred to, to draw my own conclusions, 

I admit that the “Mass” has great attractions and 
that it has behind it a great history. For history, it was 
without doubt the means by which the monks converted 
the Northern and mid-European tribes and reclaimed them 
from their idols. For in it they found something which 
they could see, admire and fear. And that appeal still 
prevails among vast numbers of mankind, for whom a 
sensual object for stimulating religious feeling is almost 
essential. In this view I regard the development of the 
‘“*Mass,”” even though no warrant can be found for it in 
primitive history, as probably within the providential 
order, a concession, so to speak, to human needs and 
infirmities, and designed for certain stages of human develop- 
ment. For its attractions, what man of liberal mind can 
be insensible to them ? 

In the first place, it is a ceremony which is eminently 
suited to public occasions, as it is not intimate and makes 
no claim on the private feelings or thoughts of the beholder. 
Communion by the congregation, though it is in one kind 
only, is not even permitted at that office, but is reserved 
for a separate occasion. It is in fact regarded as quite 
secondary in its effects. No frail human feet but those of 
the priest are allowed to approach the altar, and, in short, 
nothing is permitted which may interfere with the isolation 
and solemnity of the sacrifice. To a devout Catholic there 
is undoubtedly a great dream of beauty in the Mass. As 
the priest in the exercise of his sacred office consecrates 
the elements a miracle takes place. The mystery of the 
Incarnation is repeated; again the body of the Saviour is 
broken and His blood poured out for the sins of the world; 
heaven descends to earth, and to the ear of faith the 
multitude of the heavenly host may be heard “‘ praising 
God and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men.” It is the miracle of all miracles, the 
act of the self-humiliation of Deity. Here, under a sensible 
veil, the very Christ presents Himself to believing devotion. 
Here appears the high dignity of the Christian priesthood, 
by means of which this utmost realization of the union of 
heaven and earth is brought about. 

But this belongs to the region of sentiment, and religion, 
if it is a reality, is too serious a thing for sentiment. Hence, 
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throughout the ages, men have asked themselves, Is it 
true? To which the Protestant, not only at the Reforma- 
tion but long before, within the society of the Catholic 
Church, replied: ‘‘These things are fables for which no 
warrant is found in Scripture ; dangerous deceits by which 
the minds of men are diverted from Christ and His sacrifice 
once offered for sins, to rely on an act performed by a 
human being. The claim to perform such an act is too 
high for any mortal, and sets him on an eminence which 
is dangerous to himself and a source of superstition in 
others. Everything which tends to superstition enchains 
the soul and mind in bondage and substitutes material 
images for spiritual apprehension. To the Protestant 
instructed in the Scriptures it is inconceivable that the 
Deity should have recourse to the agency of a human being 
for a repetition of the act of redemption, and that on that 
repetition the fate of souls should depend.” 

Hence it came about that those who in their modes of 
thinking were opposed to the material view of the Mass 
manifested a peculiar hostility to it, while those who main- 
tained it were prepared to go to any lengths to preserve 
it, because they saw that in it was involved the supremacy 
of the theocratic Church. The sanguinary page of history 
which this conflict of opinion unfolds was the result. 

With the increase, however, of sensibility the beauty 
and mystery of the Mass have undoubtedly made a strong 
appeal to an increasing number of people in the Church of 
England in recent years, and there is a growing desire to 
see it reproduced in its offices. But would it not be more 
satisfactory for such people to join the Church of Rome, 
where the sacrificial character of the sacrament is openly 
and authoritatively recognized, than, by a strained inter- 
pretation of the Articles and the communion service of our 
national Church, and a whole system of mental reservations, 
to pretend that such features represent its doctrines, and 
even to claim, as some. do, that they should be accepted 
as a condition of Church membership? The plain answer 
to such a claim, whatever a certain class may think about 
it, that the general body of English people will not stand 
it. In such circumstances, where is reunion to come about ? 
Far from that, there will be more division. 

Reunion, if in this imperfect world it is to be found, 
must be sought, in my humble opinion, in one way only, 
by following the policy of the sixteenth-century founders, 
namely in compromise, and in adapting, as they did, the 
services of the Church to the needs of the age. Above all 
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in never forsaking their cardinal principle, that the Church 
of England should, as far as possible, be comprehensive, 
The question then arises, Does the communion service, as 
it has come down to us from Tudor times, still answer 
these requirements ? The sparse attendance at the com- 
munion, especially of the male sex, seems clearly to indicate 
that, for some reason or other, it does not. In this age we 
are all archeologists, and the mere suggestion of changing 
anything which has been handed down from the past is 
regarded almost as sacrilege. But it was not always so. 
In the past, people had no historical sense, and, under the 
impulses of the time, all sorts of changes of a violent character 
were made. When the Church of Rome, for instance, 
decided that the laity should only communicate in one 
kind (in which I, for one, think that they legislated more 
wisely than they knew), there was strong opposition in some 
parts of Europe. But the Catholic world was soon recon- 
ciled to the change, and would no doubt be filled with 
horror and indignation if a reversion to primitive practice 
were now ordered. In England the Puritans had the 
table of communion placed in the body of the church, in 
which position it was derisively referred to by their opponents 
as the ‘‘ oyster-board’”’; but the skies did not fall. If we 
wished to base our practices strictly on Scripture we ought 
to take the sacrament sitting at a meal in a private house. 
But we are not early Christians or Palestinian Jews. I 
conclude, therefore, that forms, necessary as they are, are 
not, and ought not to be, permanent, but should be sub- 
ordinated to spiritual and social development. Why, then, 
should not the authorities of our Church examine the forms 
with a view to seeing whether they are still adapted to the 
spirit of the age in which we live ? 

I will give my own impression, which, in a matter of 
this kind, is of more value than any general observations. 
The Mass has appealed to a variety of people in different 
ways. It has an attraction even for those who do not 
believe in its doctrines, because it is a stately spectacle, 
steeped in historical associations, and, being always remote 
from the worshipper, it does not obtrude itself on his prrvate 
meditations and leaves a large scope for the imagination. 
But the communion service of the Church of England is, 
to my mind, of a more spiritual character. Perhaps, how- 
ever, for this very reason it is in some ways too intimate 
and less suited, therefore, to a public occasion. Whether 
it be for this cause or some deficiency in myself, it has 
always produced in me a certain sense of embarrassment. 
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And I often wonder whether it is the presence of this sense, 
perhaps not always actively conscious, which has caused so 
large a proportion of the male sex to abstain from the 
service. It is easy to say that this is due to indifferentism, 
but, in their hearts, men are not indifferent to religion. 
On the contrary, it is from the male sex that practically 
all origination in spiritual ideas proceeds. This is true 
also in the world of thought and invention. I do not say 
this in disparagement of women, whose constitution is 
evidently different. They are very susceptible to spiritual 
influences, and do much, perhaps more than men, to keep 
them alive, but they do not, as a rule, originate them. 
They are also amenable to forms which in men often provoke 
a sense of dislike and irritation. Has not the Church too 
much consulted the feelings of women to the neglect of 
those of men? By so doing it may preserve its forms, but 
it is in danger of sacrificing spiritual reality. If the com- 
munion service could be more adapted to the feelings and 
ideas of men, I sometimes think they would attend it in 
greater numbers, and that we might even see a considerable 
return of Nonconformists to the Church of their forefathers. 
To mention some particulars, there is no sort of warrant, 
either in Scripture or history, for teaching, as an obligation, 
the necessity for taking the sacrament fasting; none for 
the adoration of the elements, or even of the spiritual 
presence, which is not to be conceived objectively ; these 
things are matters of feeling rather than of injunction. 
Again, why should not people be allowed, if they prefer it, 
to take the sacramental bread standing ? What I, for one, 
should like to see would be the cup partaken of repre- 
sentatively by the priest, and the bread, after consecration, 
brought from the altar to a table in the body of the church, 
before which members of the congregation could pass and 
take their portion severally from a plate, on which it would 
be placed for each person in succession, not from the hand 
of the celebrant. People could then pass to their seats 
for private prayer or meditation. Those who preferred to 
receive the communion in both kinds at the altar, as at 
present, might still do so, after the more general ceremony, 
or, preferably, at a separate service held under the old 
form. Such a form of procedure would give even more 
scope for ceremonial than the present one—and people in 
these days seem to like ceremonial—though it would not 
be ceremonial in which the individual would be required to 
take an active part. It would also, in some respects, be 
more congenial to Protestant feeling. Such a service might 
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be held on stated occasions at not too frequent intervals, 
and, for the greater convenience of-the working class, some- 
times in the evening. After all, it was from a supper that 
the rite took its origin. 

I am afraid exception will be taken in some quarters 
to the expression used above, “‘ the founders of the English 
Reformed national Church,” perhaps on two grounds, that 
Christ alone can be spoken of as the “founder” and that 
the expression implies that there was a breach of continuity 
at the Reformation. 

To take the second objection first, no doubt the view 
is now very widely held that there was no breach of con- 
tinuity at the Reformation, and that the Church of England, 
though reformed, is unchanged in character from the 
earliest ages, and can claim, equally with the Church of 
Rome, to be a branch of the original Catholic Apostolic 
Church. But though this view was advocated by Stubbs, 
and has been largely accepted on his great authority, it 
was contested, in a way which seems to me to amount to 
proof, by Maitland, late Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England at Cambridge, and admittedly one of the greatest 
authorities on legal history. Moreover, the Catholic Church 
of antiquity was a negation of nationalism, which is of the 
very essence of the Church of England since the Reformation, 
and, as Maitland points out, before that event there was no 
such thing as the Church of England, under that name.* 
On these grounds I justify the use of the term ‘“‘ founders ” 
in relation to that Church regarded as an organized human 
society. 

When we come to the first objection, that is, the objection 
on spiritual grounds, that Christ alone can be spoken of as 
the ‘“‘founder,” we are met with considerable difficulty, 
because obviously, when we sing the line ‘‘ The Church’s 
one Foundation,’ we cannot restrict the meaning to the 
Church of the denomination to which we happen to belong, 
because we know very well that there have been as many 
‘founders ”’ as there are Churches, that is to say, Churches 
regarded as organized human societies. ‘‘ Church,” in this 
connection, therefore, must be regarded spiritually and as 
a general term for all those throughout the world whose 
religious faith is based on the hope in Christ, quite irre- 
spective of the particular congregation with which they are 
associated for the forms of Christian worship. The Romans, 
no doubt, will not accept this view, because they maintain 


* « No ecclesiastically organized body that answered to that name.’”’—Roman 
Canon. Law in the Church of England, p. 114. 
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that their Church, and no other, was founded by Christ 
Himself, but the fallacious character of their arguments has 
long ago been exposed, and it is, in any case, useless to 
discuss them. It is enough for most of us that the Church 
of Rome has no monopoly of ancient record and tradition, 
and that the great Protestant Churches throughout the 
world are vital forces in the spiritual life of humanity, 
drawing their inspiration from the Fountain Head. 

The question remains whether unity in Christian worship 
is desirable—in other words, whether the Churches in their 
aspect as organized human societies are not more useful 
and more suited to the variety of human needs as separate 
societies than as a united and more uniform body. To 
take a human parallel—and it is from the human, that is 
to say the social, point of view that I am now looking at 
the question—there are a great many clubs in London, 
inspired in the main by common social ideas, but, though 
there is no ill feeling between them, nobody wants to see 
them united. The word “reunion” implies reversion to a 
previous unity. But when, in the whole history of Christen- 
dom, was there such a state of things? The Protestant 
movement in this country, as also in Europe, began centuries 
before the Reformation, and was only kept down by force, 
and in primitive times, which people are inclined to imagine 
as a golden age of unity, there was acute antagonism between 
the Jewish and the Gentile Christian Churches, which 
extended even to the two apostolic founders. So long as 
men are men this must be so. Perhaps in another world 
we may find ourselves adapted to a state of harmonious 
concord, but constituted as we are in this world, such a 
state has attractions for few, and principles and opinions 
which are not subjected to the salt of controversy seem 
sooner or later to lose all their vitality. 

The beauty of life consists not in uniformity but in 
variety. I sometimes think that the plea for “‘ reunion ”’ of 
the Church, to which so much importance seems to be 
attached by some, arises out of a confusion of thought, a 
tendency, that is, to confuse the ‘‘ Church,” regarded as 
the company of all Christian believers, with the “‘ Church ”’ 
of the particular human society or denomination. Uncon- 
fessed, and frequently unrecognized, at the back of this 
confusion lies the Roman view of the ‘‘Church,’’ where the 
visible and invisible are identified under material forms. 
From their point of view ‘“‘ union” is indispensable and 
presents no difficulties; from the Protestant point of view, 
where the spirit in process of development has clothed 
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itself with variety, union, or, as it is described, ‘ reunion,” 
seems comparatively unimportant. At any rate, it will be 
a great mistake to suppose, if the appeal of the Lambeth 
Conference is critically regarded in many quarters, that such an 
attitude is necessarily dictated by narrowness and prejudice. 

At the same time I should not wish to suggest that 
nothing can be done in the direction of more union among 
the Churches, or rather in the direction of the conciliation 
of the more extreme Protestant feelings by which so large 
a proportion of the inhabitants of these islands is un- 
doubtedly dominated—for that is what the appeal of the 
~ Lambeth Conference amounts to. Of one thing I feel very 
certain, that this object will not be attained by the methods 
of the extreme high Anglican party, especially as they are 
applied in country parishes where there is only one church. 
I doubt also whether it would be attained by any concessions 
on the part of the Church of England which seem to involve 
—if only in form—a compromise of principles on which the 
polity of that Church is based. Nor, for my own part, 
should I welcome them. To my mind it is much to be 
preferred that the Established Church, in endeavouring to 
maintain and, if possible, to extend its historic position as 
a national Church, should do this by adapting its forms, 
in some such manner as I have suggested, to the varied 
schools of Protestant thought, than by entering into formal 
communion with other Churches which have a different 
history. After all, there are an immense number of people 
in this country who have no pronounced opinions on 
ecclesiastical matters, and who, if they are to attend any 
religious services at all, would probably prefer those of the 
national Church, provided they were made _ sufficiently 
comprehensive and freed from hierarchical bias. For people 
of strong views and pronounced Church feeling such 
services would be regarded as too colourless, but, under 
the scheme which I have suggested, they would not be 
obliged to attend them. In a national Church there 
should be room for all, but such room will not be made by 
exhortations about people’s ‘‘ duty” to attend its services, 
but only, if ever, by making them such as people like to 
attend. JI am well aware of the difficulty of making changes 
in forms which have the sanction of custom and tradition, 
especially in an ancient community, but I submit that 
circumstances may arise, as they have arisen in the past, 
under which the attempt may be worth making. 


E. G. HarMAn 
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very definite limitations as regards certain medieval accre- 
tions, neither the Articles of the Church nor the communion 
or baptismal services impose any decided views upon me, 
The difficulties are largely evaded, and I feel free, within 
the limitations just referred to, to draw my own conclusions, 

I admit that the “ Mass” has great attractions and 
that it has behind it a great history. For history, it was 
without doubt the means by which the monks converted 
the Northern and mid-European tribes and reclaimed them 
from their idols. For in it they found something which 
they could see, admire and fear. And that appeal still 
prevails among vast numbers of mankind, for whom a 
sensual object for stimulating religious feeling is almost 
essential. In this view I regard the development of the 
**Mass,”’ even though no warrant can be found for it in 
primitive history, as probably within the providential 
order, a concession, so to speak, to human needs and 
infirmities, and designed for certain stages of human develop- 
ment. For its attractions, what man of liberal mind can 
be insensible to them ? 

In the first place, it is a ceremony which is eminently 
suited to public occasions, as it is not intimate and makes 
no claim on the private feelings or thoughts of the beholder. 
Communion by the congregation, though it is in one kind 
only, is not even permitted at that office, but is reserved 
for a separate occasion. It is in fact regarded as quite 
secondary in its effects. No frail human feet but those of 
the priest are allowed to approach the altar, and, in short, 
nothing is permitted which may interfere with the isolation 
and solemnity of the sacrifice. To a devout Catholic there 
is undoubtedly a great dream of beauty in the Mass. As 
the priest in the exercise of his sacred office consecrates 
the elements a miracle takes place. The mystery of the 
Incarnation is repeated; again the body of the Saviour is 
broken and His blood poured out for the sins of the world; 
heaven descends to earth, and to the ear of faith the 
multitude of the heavenly host may be heard “‘ praising 
God and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men.” It is the miracle of all miracles, the 
act of the self-humiliation of Deity. Here, under a sensible 
veil, the very Christ presents Himself to believing devotion. 
Here appears the high dignity of the Christian priesthood, 
by means of which this utmost realization of the union of 
heaven and earth is brought about. 

But this belongs to the region of sentiment, and religion, 
if it is a reality, is too serious a thing for sentiment. Hence, 
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throughout the ages, men have asked themselves, Is it 
true? To which the Protestant, not only at the Reforma- 
tion but long before, within the society of the Catholic 
Church, replied: ‘“‘These things are fables for which no 
warrant is found in Scripture ; dangerous deceits by which 
the minds of men are diverted from Christ and His sacrifice 
once offered for sins, to rely on an act performed by a 
human being. The claim to perform such an act is too 
high for any mortal, and sets him on an eminence which 
is dangerous to himself and a source of superstition in 
others. Everything which tends to superstition enchains 
the soul and mind in bondage and substitutes material 
images for spiritual apprehension. To the Protestant 
instructed in the Scriptures it is inconceivable that the 
Deity should have recourse to the agency of a human being 
for a repetition of the act of redemption, and that on that 
repetition the fate of souls should depend.” 

Hence it came about that those who in their modes of 
thinking were opposed to the material view of the Mass 
manifested a peculiar hostility to it, while those who main- 
tained it were prepared to go to any lengths to preserve 
it, because they saw that in it was involved the supremacy 
of the theocratic Church. The sanguinary page of history 
which this conflict of opinion unfolds was the result. 

With the increase, however, of sensibility the beauty 
and mystery of the Mass have undoubtedly made a strong 
appeal to an increasing number of people in the Church of 
England in recent years, and there is a growing desire to 
see it reproduced in its offices. But would it not be more 
satisfactory for such people to join the Church of Rome, 
where the sacrificial character of the sacrament is openly 
and authoritatively recognized, than, by a strained inter- 
pretation of the Articles and the communion service of our 
national Church, and a whole system of mental reservations, 
to pretend that such features represent its doctrines, and 
even to claim, as some. do, that they should be accepted 
as a condition of Church membership? The plain answer 
to such a claim, whatever a certain class may think about 
it, i that the general body of English people will not stand 
it. In such circumstances, where is reunion to come about ? 
Far from that, there will be more division. 

Reunion, if in this imperfect world it is to be found, 
must be sought, in my humble opinion, in one way only, 
by following the policy of the sixteenth-century founders, 
namely in compromise, and in adapting, as they did, the 
services of the Church to the needs of the age. Above all 
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in never forsaking their cardinal principle, that the Church 
of England should, as far as possible, be comprehensive, 
The question then arises, Does the communion service, as 
it has come down to us from Tudor times, still answer 
these requirements ? The sparse attendance at the com- 
munion, especially of the male sex, seems clearly to indicate 
that, for some reason or other, it does not. In this age we 
are all archeologists, and the mere suggestion of changing 
anything which has been handed down from the past is 
regarded almost as sacrilege. But it was not always so, 
In the past, people had no historical sense, and, under the 
impulses of the time, all sorts of changes of a violent character 
were made. When the Church of Rome, for instance, 
decided that the laity should only communicate in one 
kind (in which I, for one, think that they legislated more 
wisely than they knew), there was strong opposition in some 
parts of Europe. But the Catholic world was soon recon- 
ciled to the change, and would no doubt be filled with 
horror and indignation if a reversion to primitive practice 
were now ordered. In England the Puritans had the 
table of communion placed in the body of the church, in 
which position it was derisively referred to by their opponents 
as the “ oyster-board’”’; but the skies did not fall. If we 
wished to base our practices strictly on Scripture we ought 
to take the sacrament sitting at a meal in a private house. 
But we are not early Christians or Palestinian Jews. I 
conclude, therefore, that forms, necessary as they are, are 
not, and ought not to be, permanent, but should be sub- 
ordinated to spiritual and social development. Why, then, 
should not the authorities of our Church examine the forms 
with a view to seeing whether they are still adapted to the 
spirit of the age in which we live ? 

I will give my own impression, which, in a matter of 
this kind, is of more value than any general observations. 
The Mass has appealed to a variety of people in different 
ways. It has an attraction even for those who do not 
believe in its doctrines, because it is a stately spectacle, 
steeped in historical associations, and, being always remote 
from the worshipper, it does not obtrude itself on his prrvate 
meditations and leaves a large scope for the imagination. 
But the communion service of the Church of England is, 
to my mind, of a more spiritual character. Perhaps, how- 
ever, for this very reason it is in some ways too intimate 
and less suited, therefore, to a public occasion. Whether 
it be for this cause or some deficiency in myself, it has 
always produced in me a certain sense of embarrassment. 
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And I often wonder whether it is the presence of this sense, 
perhaps not always actively conscious, which has caused so 
large a proportion of the male sex to abstain from the 
service. It is easy to say that this is due to indifferentism, 
but, in their hearts, men are not indifferent to religion. 
On the contrary, it is from the male sex that practically 
all origination in spiritual ideas proceeds. This is true 
also in the world of thought and invention. I do not say 
this in disparagement of women, whose constitution is 
evidently different. They are very susceptible to spiritual 
influences, and do much, perhaps more than men, to keep 
them alive, but they do not, as a rule, originate them. 
They are also amenable to forms which in men often provoke 
a sense of dislike and irritation. Has not the Church too 
much consulted the feelings of women to the neglect’ of 
those of men? By so doing it may preserve its forms, but 
it is in danger of sacrificing spiritual reality. If the com- 
munion service could be more adapted to the feelings and 
ideas of men, I sometimes think they would attend it in 
greater numbers, and that we might even see a considerable 
return of Nonconformists to the Church of their forefathers. 
To mention some particulars, there is no sort of warrant, 
either in Scripture or history, for teaching, as an obligation, 
the necessity for taking the sacrament fasting; none for 
the adoration of the elements, or even of the spiritual 
presence, which is not to be conceived objectively ; these 
things are matters of feeling rather than of injunction. 
Again, why should not people be allowed, if they prefer it, 
to take the sacramental bread standing ? What I, for one, 
should like to see would be the cup partaken of repre- 
sentatively by the priest, and the bread, after consecration, 
brought from the altar to a table in the body of the church, 
before which members of the congregation could pass and 
take their portion severally from a plate, on which it would 
be placed for each person in succession, not from the hand 
of the celebrant. People could then pass to their seats 
for private prayer or meditation. Those who preferred to 
receive the communion in both kinds at the altar, as at 
present, might still do so, after the more general ceremony, 
or, preferably, at a separate service held under the old 
form. Such a form of procedure would give even more 
scope for ceremonial than the present one—and people in 
these days seem to like ceremonial—though it would not 
be ceremonial in which the individual would be required to 
take an active part. It would also, in some respects, be 
more congenial to Protestant feeling. Such a service might 
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be held on stated occasions at not too frequent intervals, 
and, for the greater convenience of the working class, some- 
times in the evening. After all, it was from a supper that 
the rite took its origin. 

I am afraid exception will be taken in some quarters 
to the expression used above, ‘‘ the founders of the English 
Reformed national Church,” perhaps on two grounds, that 
Christ alone can be spoken of as the “founder” and that 
the expression implies that there was a breach of continuity 
at the Reformation. 

To take the second objection first, no doubt the view 
is now very widely held that there was no breach of con- 
tinuity at the Reformation, and that the Church of England, 
though reformed, is unchanged in character from the 
earliest ages, and can claim, equally with the Church of 
Rome, to be a branch of the original Catholic Apostolic 
Church. But though this view was advocated by Stubbs, 
and has been largely accepted on his great authority, it 
was contested, in a way which seems to me to amount to 
proof, by Maitland, late Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England at Cambridge, and admittedly one of the greatest 
authorities on legal history. Moreover, the Catholic Church 
of antiquity was a negation of nationalism, which is of the 
very essence of the Church of England since the Reformation, 
and, as Maitland points out, before that event there was no 
such thing as the Church of England, under that name.* 
On these grounds I justify the use of the term ‘ founders ” 
in relation to that Church regarded as an organized human 
society. 

When we come to the first objection, that is, the objection 
on spiritual grounds, that Christ alone can be spoken of as 
the “founder,” we are met with considerable difficulty, 
because obviously, when we sing the line “‘ The Church’s 
one Foundation,” we cannot restrict the meaning to the 
Church of the denomination to which we happen to belong, 
because we know very well that there have been as many 
“* founders ”’ as there are Churches, that is to say, Churches 
regarded as organized human societies. ‘‘ Church,” in this 
connection, therefore, must be regarded spiritually and as 
a general term for all those throughout the world whose 
religious faith is based on the hope in Christ, quite irre- 
spective of the particular congregation with which they are 
associated for the forms of Christian worship. The Romans, 
no doubt, will not accept this view, because they maintain 


* « No ecclesiastically organized body that answered to that name.”—Roman 
Canon Law in the Church of England, p. 114. 
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that their Church, and no other, was founded by Christ 
Himself, but the fallacious character of their arguments has 
long ago been exposed, and it is, in any case, useless to 
discuss them. It is enough for most of us that the Church 
of Rome has no monopoly of ancient record and tradition, 
and that the great Protestant Churches throughout the 
world are vital forces in the spiritual life of humanity, 
drawing their inspiration from the Fountain Head. 

The question remains whether unity in Christian worship 
is desirable—in other words, whether the Churches in their 
aspect as organized human societies are not more useful 
and more suited to the variety of human needs as separate 
societies than as a united and more uniform body. To 
take a human parallel—and it is from the human, that is 
to say the social, point of view that I am now looking at 
the question—there are a great many clubs in London, 
inspired in the main by common social ideas, but, though 
there is no ill feeling between them, nobody wants to see 
them united. The word “‘ reunion” implies reversion to a 
previous unity. But when, in the whole history of Christen- 
dom, was there such a state of things? The Protestant 
movement in this country, as also in Europe, began centuries 
before the Reformation, and was only kept down by force, 
and in primitive times, which people are inclined to imagine 
as a golden age of unity, there was acute antagonism between 
the Jewish and the Gentile Christian Churches, which 
extended even to the two apostolic founders. So long as 
men are men this must be so. Perhaps in another world 
we may find ourselves adapted to a state of harmonious 
concord, but constituted as we are in this world, such a 
state has attractions for few, and principles and opinions 
which are not subjected to the salt of controversy seem 
sooner or later to lose all their vitality. 

The beauty of life consists not in uniformity but in 
variety. I sometimes think that the plea for “‘ reunion ”’ of 
the Church, to which so much importance seems to be 
attached by some, arises out of a confusion of thought, a 
tendency, that is, to confuse the ‘ Church,” regarded as 
the company of all Christian believers, with the “ Church ” 
of the particular human society or denomination. Uncon- 
fessed, and frequently unrecognized, at the back of this 
confusion lies the Roman view of the “Church,” where the 
visible and invisible are identified under material forms. 
From their point of view “union” is indispensable and 
presents no difficulties; from the Protestant point of view, 
where the spirit in process of development has clothed 
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itself with variety, union, or, as it is described, ‘‘ reunion,” 
seems comparatively unimportant. At any rate, it will be 
a great mistake to suppose, if the appeal of the Lambeth 
Conference is critically regarded in many quarters, that such an 
attitude is necessarily dictated by narrowness and prejudice. 

At the same time I should not wish to suggest that 
nothing can be done in the direction of more union among 
the Churches, or rather in the direction of the conciliation 
of the more extreme Protestant feelings by which so large 
a proportion of the inhabitants of these islands is un. 
doubtedly dominated—for that is what the appeal of the 
Lambeth Conference amounts to. Of one thing I feel very 
certain, that this object will not be attained by the methods 
of the extreme high Anglican party, especially as they are 
applied in country parishes where there is only one church, 
I doubt also whether it would be attained by any concessions 
on the part of the Church of England which seem to involve 
—if only in form—a compromise of principles on which the 
polity of that Church is based. Nor, for my own part, 
should I welcome them. To my mind it is much to be 
preferred that the Established Church, in endeavouring to 
maintain and, if possible, to extend its historic position as 
a national Church, should do this by adapting its forms, 
in some such manner as I have suggested, to the varied 
schools of Protestant thought, than by entering into formal 
communion with other Churches which have a different 
history. After all, there are an immense number of people 
in this country who have no pronounced opinions on 
ecclesiastical matters, and who, if they are to attend any 
religious services at all, would probably prefer those of the 
national Church, provided they were made _ sufficiently 
comprehensive and freed from hierarchical bias. For people 
of strong views and pronounced Church feeling such 
services would be regarded as too colourless, but, under 
the scheme which I have suggested, they would not be 
obliged to attend them. In a national Church there 
should be room for all, but such room will not be made by 
exhortations about people’s “duty” to attend its services, 
but only, if ever, by making them such as people like to 
attend. I am well aware of the difficulty of making changes 
in forms which have the sanction of custom and tradition, 
especially in an ancient community, but I submit that 
circumstances may arise, as they have arisen in the past, 
under which the attempt may be worth making. 


E. G. HarRMAN 
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I, ConcepTion.—The Powers that be had decided that a 
railway was a necessity in the Eastern Province for the 
purpose of tapping the rich cotton-growing areas of Busoga 
and Teso. Hitherto the only means of transport from 
up-country down to the Lake were porters and_ bullock- 
wagon convoys. Both methods were troublesome and 
slow, and in the wet season the wagon transport broke 
down completely, owing to the bad state of the roads. The 
consequence was that up-country go-downs became over- 
crowded and the cotton could not be cleared; quantities, 
for lack of shelter, had to be stacked in the open under 
worn tarpaulins and got damaged by the weather, and 
there was also considerable loss by damage and theft when 
bullock-wagons stuck in the roads throughout the Province. 
As a result of this the Lake steamers arriving at Chatne, 
the Lake port, with cargo space for cotton found there none 
to ship, and so departed empty, or else filled up with other 
forms of merchandise. In the dry season, on the other 
land, the steamers found a congestion of cotton awaiting 
them every trip in the Chatne go-downs, and they were 
unable to clear the stuff quickly enough, and good prices 
were frequently lost on the home markets owing to non- 
delivery. 

The whole situation was extremely unsatisfactory, and 
was an excellent instance of the necessity for adequate 
transport facilities in opening up our Colonies and enabling 
them to make revenue. Too often the home authorities 
are reluctant to incur the necessary expenditure because 
they have no imagination and are unable to see that the 
present expenditure of some thousands will in the near 
future not only save thousands, but actually make thousands 
of pounds. 

In this particular instance some bright spark at Head- 
quarters applied himself to the proposition, and in due 
course a scheme was drawn up that a railway should be 
built from Chatne, the Lake port, to Kakindu, 68 miles 
up-country on the banks of the Nile. Cotton would be 
brought from all the Northern Busoga area by road to 
Kakindu and thence entrained to Chatne. By this means 
the cotton would be concentrated in a central spot in the 
north of the Province and there entrained, instead of being 
carried by road from the north right through to Chatne at 
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the extreme south. In the same way all the Teso cotton 
would be collected at various places and brought by canoe 
and lighter to Kakindu and there entrained for Chatne 
—another great saving of time and distance. 

By the time the views of the various Departments 
concerned —Treasury, Agricultural, Transport and Adminis- 
tration—had been collected and reconciled, these formed 
quite a voluminous departmental “ jacket.”” The “ jacket ” 
had now gained the importance of being marked ‘“ confi- 
dential’? and of being locked for safe custody in the safe 
in the Secretariat when not in action. 

Finally, the intellectual young bloods in the Secretariat 
were put on to boil the whole scheme down to a concise 
précis, and the scheme, with an able covering minute from 
the Chief Secretary, was sent up to Government House 
for the final consideration of His Excellency the Governor. 

Next followed several meetings between H.E. and 
heads of Departments, when the scheme was argued out 
in all its bearings. Then several draft dispatches were 
drawn up, each in turn amended and annotated with sug- 
gestions and after-thoughts by the Olympians concerned. 
At long last the final form was approved, and, accompanied 
by technical memoranda, the momentous dispatch was 
signed by the Governor and sent home to the Right Hon- 
ourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

After months of interchanged cables and dispatches, 
and also conferences with administrative and_ railway 
authorities in the neighbouring Protectorate, the scheme 
was approved and my Lords of the Treasury sanctioned 
the necessary expenditure. 

For once in a way the home authorities actually took 
the advice of the man on the spot and had the vision to 
appreciate the value and scope of the scheme. 

II. Inir1at1on.—I saw a telegraph-boy coming up the 
drive, and a few minutes later the Sikh orderly clumped 
into my office in heavy ammunition boots, saluted and 
handed me an orange envelope. I tore it open and read, 
“Survey completed.” It was addressed from Kakindu and 
signed by the engineer to whom the survey and construction 
of the new line had been entrusted. I dismissed the orderly 
and went in to report to H.E. ‘‘ Good,” said he; “now 
that this part of the undertaking is well over, I suppose 
the next step will be a tamasha for the laying of the first 
rail. Steeple (the Provincial Commissioner) is sure to 
communicate on the subject soon. Let me know his ideas 
as soon as he unburdens himself.” 
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Sure enough, Mr. Steeple rang me up a few days later 
from Chatne and said that now the survey of the line was 
completed he thought there ought to be a big official laying 
of the first rail, and did I know if H.E. had any views on 
the subject ? I replied that H.E. concurred, and that I 
knew he would like to have Mr. Steeple’s suggestions as 
to the form of the ceremony. Then Mr. Steeple asked me 
to sound H.E. unofficially as to this scheme: 

The first line would start actually on the pier alongside 
the Lake steamers’ “berth,” so Lady X, accompanied by 
H.E. and suite, should come over in the Government boat 
and with due ceremony lay the first rail on the pier. All 
the local officials and non-officials, dressed in glad rags, 
would be present, and as many chiefs and natives as 
possible ; the locality would be appropriately draped with 
bunting and foliage, the police would furnish a guard of 
honour, the Archdeacon of Busoga would hold a short 
service, there would be a few speeches and the show would 
be over. Afterwards H.E. would hold a small reception, 
the Provincial Commissioner would give an official dinner 
in the evening and the Personages would return to Head- 
quarters on the following day. 

This sounded a bright and attractive little programme 
and also had the merit of not being arduous, and I promised 
to try to get H.E. and Lady X to agree to this and to 
decide on a certain date. I waited until Sunday, which 
happened to be a peaceful day with no entertaining, and, 
finding my august Personages in a mellow and restful mood 
on the cool verandah after lunch, I unfolded the scheme 
to them. Lady X jumped at the idea, which sounded 
quite good fun for her; H.E., who always rather hated 
official ceremonies, jibbed a bit, but scon acquiesced quite 
agreeably, and told me to ask the Provincial Commissioner 
to fire in the proposal officially and get ahead with his 
preparations. 

In a short time all was fixed up, but two days before 
the appointed date Lady X unfortunately went down 
with a dose of fever and there was no chance of her being 
well enough to go over to Chatne. Consternation reigned 
until the Superintendent of Posts and Telegraphs came to 
the rescue with a bright idea. (By rights he should have 
been a Sapper, but honour to whom honour is due—in 
point of fact, he belonged to The King’s.) He had a tele- 
phone extension laid on from H.E.’s office to a table by 
Lady X’s bed at Government House, and at the other end, 
at Chatne, he had an extension laid from the Post Office 
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Exchange down to the pier-head. Lady X was now in 
direct communication with the ceremonial spot and should 
perform the ceremony by word of mouth though absent 
in person. 

III. Consecration. —Early morning of the opening day 
found H.E. attended by his suite—both disguised in full- 
dress white uniforms —bearing down the hill to the “ Dock- 
yard,” the riksha boys chanting lustily and looking very 
smart in their red-and-white Government House liveries. 

Pomp and circumstance started at the ‘‘ Dockyard” 
gates, when the guard turned out and presented and the 
Marine bugler nearly split his lips. At the quay we found 
our old friend the Wille Mac resplendent with paint and 
polish ; more guards and more bugles; naval salutes and 
a click of naval scabbards; the shrill twitter of the boat- 
swain’s pipe; bunting breaking at the mast-head ; raucous 
shouts of “Let go—all clear!”; clang of engine-room 
telegraph ; churn of screw, and we ourselves stretched in 
long chairs on the awning-covered quarter-deck, launched 
on our epoch-making voyage. 

The passage was uneventful, the only thing sticking out 
in my memory being the “ hotness”’ of the excellent curry 
at lunch. About four o’clock we were steaming up Napoleon 
Gulf with Thurston Bay on our beam, and soon afterwards 
we had dropped anchor in the roadstead off the pier. Then 
the god of Naval Ritual took charge. 

As we have already learnt from previous experience, 
H.M.’s ships carrving passengers on official occasions cannot 
go alongside. This inability has its disadvantages. On 
this particular occasion it necessitated the riksha being 


landed before H.E. disembarked. The Skipper piped away - 


the gig with the riksha loaded amidships, myself in charge, 
while he accompanied me to bear some instructions or 
messages ashore. 

The pier looked imposing. It was decorated with 
venetian masts and streamers, a marquee had been erected 
at the end, a landing-stage fixed up in the middle festooned 
with foliage and bunting. The whole place was thick with 
people, black and white, and round the head of the landing- 
stage, as we drew near, we picked out the khaki and red 
line of the guard of honour, a group of white uniforms, 
and the gorgeous black and gold, tan and gold and green 
and gold johos of the chiefs. 

We drew alongside the steps, and while cox and the 
bowman held fast, the riksha boys, with the help of the 
boat’s crew, hauled out the riksha under the Skipper’s 
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agitated directions and with some difficulty got it up the 
steep steps. 

The boat’s crew tumbled down and into the boat, and I 
then “tumbled out” to tell the riksha boys where to 
wait and what to do and to say a word to the Provincial 
Commissioner. 

As the top of my white helmet appeared above the 
level of the pier there was a stir and a word of command 
barked out. As I stepped on to the landing-stage and 
looked round the side of the riksha, which of course the 
boys had planted bang in the way of anyone coming up 
the steps and completely blocking the view, my amazed 
eyes saw the guard at the present, the group of officials, 
headed by the Provincial Commissioners, standing solemnly 
at the salute, a knot of chiefs bowing low, and the bared 
heads of the unofficial European community, while a stifled 
but delighted chuckle from the Skipper behind me bubbled 
in my ears! 

The full horror of the situation dawned upon me. I 
broke into a cold sweat. Ignorant of the intricacies of 
Naval Ritual, and unable to see who were seated in the 
stern-sheets of the gig owing to the obscuring bulk of the 
riksha amidships, these Dignitaries, Gallants, Senators and 
Elders had concluded that the Governor of Bananaland 
was making his State landing! They had refrained, there- 
fore, from peeping over the head of the landing-stage to 
verify the fact when the boat reached the steps, and had 
merely waited for the august white helmet to appear above 
the level of the stage, as its owner mounted the steps, as 
the signal to burst into loyal and welcoming salute and 
greeting. 

Actually they found themselves rendering this homage 
to a young and highly insignificant aide-de-camp, whose 
agitated face was now crimson between confusion and the 
effort not to laugh as he saluted the P.C., while the shameless 
Lieutenant Commander took refuge behind the riksha and 
doubled up with suppressed mirth. 

There was a nasty sticky pause, and then they all 
tumbled to it. A distinctly irritated voice rasped out: 
“ Guard —slope arms—order arms !” 

Hands came down from the salute, heads were covered, 
and Mr. Steeple, naturally rather peevish, demanded the 
explanation of this evolution, and I stammered apologies 
and the best explanation I could. The humour of the 
situation having now dawned on him and everybody else, 
the gathering shook with laughter and suppressed cheers, 
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and incidentally by this means saved my shameless Naval 
brother-in-arms from apoplexy, as he was now able to 
give unrestrained vent to his overwhelming mirth. 

A few more words with the P.C. and he satisfied himself 
that we both were agreed as to the future steps in the 
ceremony, and the Skipper and I then hastened back to the 
Pav to bring off H.E. properly. 

To this day I am not clear whether this contretemps 
was not a cleverly stage-managed hoax on the part of this 
irrepressible Naval officer at the expense of the Civil and 
the Junior Services. However—— 

Once more the gig returned to the landing-stage, the 
bowman once more hooked on, but this time there was 
no contretemps; the crew tossed oars and H.E. got out 
and ascended the steps, followed by his suite. Salutes and 
greetings were this time correctly given and received, and 
after handshakes and addresses the assembly moved to the 
marquee at the end of the pier and grouped itself round a 
roped-off spot where stood a telephone attachment on a 
small pedestal, a new rail, a burnished hammer and some 
new nails. 

Into the enclosure went H.E. and suite, the Provincial 
Commissioner, the Archdeacon of Busoga in full canonicals, 
and Merry, the engineer in charge of the construction. 

H.E. picked up the telephone receiver and_ was 
switched through to Government House, some 50 miles away. 
Lady X answered, and H.E. informed her that the Arch- 
deacon was about to conduct the opening service and that 
she should “hold on.” He passed the receiver to the 
Archdeacon, who, holding it in his hand so that Lady X 
would hear, recited some prayers, delivered a short address, 
first in English, then in Luganda for the benefit of the natives, 
and finally gave the Benediction. Up came the engineers 
and native foremen and laid the rail in a previously marked 
position, and tapped into place a certain number of nails. 
Merry then handed H.E. the hammer. H.E. asked Lady X 
if she had been able to follow the service, and the reply 
came that she had heard every word of the Archdeacon’s 
and the responses from the congregation. She was then 
told that H.E. was about to lay the first rail for her by 
driving home the nails, that she would hear the blows, 
and he would then ask her to declare the rail well and truly 
laid and to wish success to the infant Busoga Railway. 

Merry then took the receiver and held it close to the 
rail while H.E., lifting the hammer, drove home the nails 
with good stout blows. Again H.E. spoke to Lady X, 
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then he addressed the assembly. Regretting Lady X’s 
inability to be present and voicing her disappointment, 
he informed us that she had been able to follow the ceremony 
by means of the telephone, and that she had even heard 
his blows driving home the nails. She now declared the 
rail well and truly laid and the line started, and she con- 
eratulated the engineer and all concerned and wished the 
new railway all prosperity. H.E. then added some words 
of wisdom on his own, which were subsequently translated 
for the benefit of the natives. Cheers for their Excellencies 
and the railway were called for. H.E. was then presented 
with a silver-mounted ivory hammer as a memento for 
Lady X, and this completed the ceremony. 

H.E. moved out on to the pier, where all the prominent 
Europeans, heads of the various native communities in the 
township and the Saza chiefs were presented to him, 
refreshments were served and a conversazione took place. 
All the while Mr. Lobo, the energetic and enterprising 
photographer, who had come over specially for the occasion 
from Headquarters, had been busy taking photos of this 
interesting event. These ultimately appeared in the local 
Press, and copies were purchased at appropriate (?) prices 
as souvenirs by all interested parties. 

Bright hopes were entertained of the value and utility 
of the railway to the Protectorate. All depended on the 
skill and dispatch with which the enterprise should be 
carried through, and, when completed, on the ability with 
which the concern should be administered. Rosy prophecies 
were made that evening in the Provincial Commissioner’s 
comfortable bungalow as the future was discussed from all 
points of view. The materialization of these depended on 
the energy and enterprise of a few Civil servants and mer- 
chants here in this outpost of Empire and on the benevolent 
and fostering care and financial interest of the Olympians 
in Downing Street. 

At all events, on the voyage back to Headquarters the 
next day H.E. spoke as a man well satisfied with the con- 
ception, initiation and consecration of this first pioneer 
railway in Bananaland, by means of which communication 
to the hinterland was opened up from the inland sea and 
revenue and prosperity would accrue to the peoples and 
Government of the Protectorate. The future lay on the 
lap of the gods. 

FITzZURSE 


THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE MOVEMENT 


THE primary aim of the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes is to develop in countrywomen a sense of 
responsibility, since responsibility acts as a forcing-house 
for the many other valuable qualities which the Federation 
looks for in its members. From responsibility comes fair. 
ness of judgment, constructive criticism, appreciation of 
difficulties and sane optimism, as opposed to the unpractical 
volubility and the virulence against failure of the arm- 
chair critic. 

Some of us spend much ingenuity in order to avoid 
carrying any weight of responsibility. In our private 
lives we accept ready-made conventions so as to avoid 
having to settle everyday affairs on our own responsibility, 
and in public affairs we complain of the existing state of 
things and take no steps to remedy them. We fear criti- 
cism and we fear failure. 

But countrywomen are, perhaps, less inclined to shirk 
responsibility ; the mere fact of their isolation has rendered 
them self-reliant. Their ‘initiative has been developed by 
the variety of their daily tasks, which include much more 
than what is usually understood in the term “household 
duties.’ Countrywomen have often, in the ordinary routine, 
to undertake gardening, poultry-keeping, first aid and sick- 
nursing, as well as dressmaking and laundry-work, without 
outside assistance. Through the Women’s Institute Move- 
ment, which was started in this country in 1915, the 
initiative of countrywomen is being given a wide scope; 
national and local affairs are being studied and co-operative 
effort is made possible. 

There are now over two thousand Women’s Institutes, 
which are clubs for countrywomen, in England and Wales, 
managed by the members through a committee elected 
yearly by ballot. The principle that the members them- 
selves are responsible for their own Women’s Institute is 
the foundation of the movement. In the past this has 
not been the ruling principle in village organization, but 
Women’s Institute members value their power of self- 
government and guard it zealously. In the early days of 
the movement it was not always realized that the Squire’s 
wife has as much but not more power than any other 
member. The idea of equal responsibility is now firmly 
established ; in a great part this is owing to the work of 
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the regular organizers and the voluntary county organizers, 
NT. | who now number over a hundred and twenty, and who 
are trained in the methods of Women’s Institute work by 
the National Federation. For these organizers never fail 
len’s } to reiterate the main principles of the movement at the 
» of | various Women’s Institute meetings, County Federation 
Ouse | meetings and local Conferences which they attend. 
tion A Women’s Institute is a club, but has no connection 
fair. | with a building, as the name rather implies. Its objects 
1 of | are “to provide means for the effective development of 
tical | the part countrywomen can play in the rural development, 
im- | by supplying an organization through which an educational 
policy can be given full effect, and by which the knowledge 
void | gained can be “applied practically in the different branches 
vate } of agriculture, rural handicrafts, domestic science, hygiene 
void | and social welfare.” 
lity, A Women’s Institute has few rules, but it is laid down 
e of f that a meeting of members must be held at least once a 
riti: | month. At each meeting a lecture is given, a demonstration 
is held, and the afternoon usually ends with an entertainment 
hirk } or games and tea. 
red Demonstrations are a feature of Women’s Institute 
by | meetings, for members enjoy having something to see as 
1ore | well as something to hear, and the formality of the afternoon 
1old | is much lessened when members leave their places so as 
ine, | to get a good view of the demonstration and discuss with 
ick- f the demonstrator the methods which are being shown. 


out The following are programmes of two typical Women’s 
yve- § Institute meetings : 

the (1) 

pe; Report of last meeting. 

tive Lecture on Citizenship. 


Demonstration of bootmending. 
Suggestions by members : 


tes, What is most wanted in the village 
Jes, Exhibition of war trophies (lent hy members). 
ted Tea. 
em- Charades acted by members of the Entertainment Committee. 
> is 
(2) 
has Report of last meeting. 
but Lecture on Poultry-keeping. 
elf- Demonstration: Cutting-out children’s overalls. 
; of Suggestions by members : 
re’s What books to buy for the village library. 
h Folk-dancing by members of the dancing class. 
“es Tea. 
nly 
of The characteristic points about a Women’s Institute 
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meeting are, firstly, that the programme is arranged by 
the Committee to include as far as possible subjects suggested 
by the members, and that in this way a great variety of 
topics are included, ensuring that all members will ‘find 
subjects which interest them personally ; and _ secondly, 
that suggestions from members (known as the Roll Call, 
as each member when her name is called out contributes 
her quota of information on the chosen subject) form a 
part of most programmes. The latter point is important, 
as through the Roll Call an Institute member gets used to 
hearing the sound of her own voice, and is gradually able 
to express herself -more easily in public, for although a 
considerable number of lectures are given by lecturers 
supplied by the local Education Authority and by other 
experts who will speak at Women’s Institute meetings for 
a small fee, yet the more flourishing Women’s Institutes 
pride themselves on having members who are able and 
willing to lecture or demonstrate at Women’s Institute 
meetings. 

Countrywomen have a vast amount of expert knovw- 
ledge, which, when once they have got over their natural 
diffidence, they are ready to impart to fellow-members. 
One may have the best recipe for scones, another may be 
an expert upholstress; a third may have lived in one of 
the Dominions and have many shrewd observations to 
make, to the delight of her audience, who have no knowledge 
of other lands. 

At first sight a Women’s Institute programme for the 
year seems to deal with so many subjects that the impression 
is given that the members cannot get more than a smattering 
of knowledge on a variety of matters. In fact, the monthly 
meetings include subjects which interest everyone; they 
widen the outlook of members and make them able to 
give expression to their views; as pleasant social meetings 
they break down barriers which have existed in villages 
sometimes for generations. But the work of a Women’s 
Institute does not end with the organization of its monthly 
meeting. 

Has a lecture on Book-keeping aroused special interest, 
a class may be formed to include not only members but 
also men in the village. Has a “ Roll Call” on what is 
wanted in the village shown that there is difficulty in getting 
books, then a Women’s Institute Committee is instructed 
to start a scheme for the formation of a village library. 
Has a demonstration on the making of rush mats elicited 
the information that suitable rushes can easily be obtained 
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and sufficient members are anxious to learn the craft, then 
arrangements may be made for the demonstrator to give 
lessons. Has the care of a village path or the children’s 
playground been neglected, then a deputation to wait on 
the Parish Council is arranged. . 

Women’s Institutes are strictly non-party and non- 

sectarian organizations, but, in spite of this safeguard, with 
their growing importance there is the danger that they 
may be used by enthusiasts for their own ends. Already, 
when money has to be raised for a county hospital or 
other well-organized charity, the wideawake appeal com- 
nittee at once thinks of the Women’s Institutes in the 
county. When some minor non-party Bill is before Parlia- 
ment, enthusiastic supporters again turn to the Women’s 
Institutes and ask for their help. Both the County Federa- 
tions and National Federation of Women’s Institutes are 
fully alive to this danger. They realize that whereas the 
Women’s Institute members can do immense good by 
studying, for instance, the policy and scope of the League 
of Nations, or by influencing women to fulfil their public 
duties and to serve on juries when called upon to do so 
without demur, yet the members must be protected from 
those$who would make Women’s Institutes into money- 
raising machines, or who would use the Women’s Institutes 
as a lever to influence M.P.’s whose constituencies are in 
rural areas. 

It is hard to foretell exactly how much Women’s Insti- 
tutes will in the future take part in public affairs, but it is 
safe to prophesy that they will continue to remain entirely 
aloof from party politics, and that, through the educational 
advantages which they bring to countrywomen, they will 
help to form a sound public opinion. 

Thez mental atmosphere of a village is tremendously 
changed by the advent of a Women’s Institute. The spirit 
of friendliness and co-operation reaches beyond the members 
and has its etfect on the men, who frequently regret that 
they themselves have no organization of the same kind, 
and in many cases the Women’s Institute has been in- 
directly the means of forming men’s clubs. 

Like every other form of village organization, Women’s 
Institutes are handicapped by the lack of buildings, but 
in a very large number of cases Army huts have been bought 
by Institutes, and in a still greater number money is being 
raised steadily for the provision of a hall. 

Women’s Institutes are not rich bodies; the yearly 
subscription is only 2s. a member, and from this 6d. is paid 
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as an affiliation fee, shared between the National and County 
Federations ; but the amount of money which can be raised 
even in a hamlet, from whist drives, jumble sales, concerts 
and dances, is a constant surprise to the townsman. 

The Women’s Institutes are not charities, so when 
money is required members make a joint effort to raise 
it; they do not exist on the subscriptions of those members 
who happen to be rich and generous. While the Institutes 
themselves are self-supporting, the movement could not 
have spread with anything like the same rapidity were it 
not for the Government support which it has received. 

In 1915 the Agricultural Organization Society was 
responsible for the formation of the first Women’s Institute, 
The movement remained under their care until 1917. when 
there were 137 Women’s Institutes. The work was then 
undertaken by the Women’s Branch of the Board of 
Agriculture, and by 1919 the number had increased to 1,400. 
The responsibility for the organization of the movement 
was then handed over to the Institutes themselves, and a 
grant was given by the Development Commissioners. 

It is the aim of the movement to become eventually 
entirely self-supporting, and if the Government grant is 
gradually decreased, this should be possible without detriment 
to the work. 

The idea of Women’s Institutes first came from Canada, 
where similar organizations have been extremely successful 
for many years. The rapidity with which Institutes have 
spread in this country, and the surprisingly small proportion 
of failures, speaks well for the soundness of the conception. 
The idea of working together was no doubt made more 
familiar by the war, when the necessity for all sections to 
co-operate was the beginning of the slow and painful death 
of that mental attitude best described by the familiar 
phrase, “I keep myself to myself.” 

This exclusiveness was at one time the ideal of many 
countrywomen, and if through the Women’s Institutes it 
is finally killed and buried, the advantage gained will be 
considerable, for to make village life as attractive as it 
is possible for it to be, the first essential is for country men 
and women to decide in what direction their well-being 
lies, and then together to give effect to their design. 


G. DENMAN 


LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS PAST AND 
PRESENT—THEIR MERITS COMPARED 


AmoneG lovers of games a fruitful topic of conversation can 
generally be found in a discussion of the relative merits 
of the players of the present day and the players of the 
past. It is fruitful to this extent, that in the case of nearly 
every game one finds that there is plenty to be said on both 
sides; but it is unfruitful from another point of view, 
because, in the nature of things, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to arrive at a really satisfactory conclusion. 
You cannot pit the players of the past against the players 
of the present, and thus the best evidence upon the point 
—some say the only evidence worth having—cannot be pro- 
duced. In default of it the answer to the question must 
necessarily be based upon opinion, and opinions, as we 
know, are apt to differ widely. 

The belief that the foremost players of to-day are superior 
to the foremost players of yesterday is naturally the popular 
one. We like to think that we are progressing, and the 
man who stands up for the heroes of the past is usually 
listened to with incredulity. Nor can it be denied that 
the innuendo contained in the phrase laudator temporis 
acti is often well merited. -Byron has reminded us 
that “‘the days of our youth are the days of our glory,” 
and some of us, at any rate, as we grow older, are 
apt to have our vision distorted by the memory of 
events which thrilled us more deeply than similar events 
of more recent occurrence, because we are less enthusiastic 
and less impressionable than we used to be. On the other 
hand, the argument that things must necessarily have 
improved in relation to any particular game, because of the 
progress that is going on in relation to things in general, 
is only argument unsupported by proof. In fact, the 
presumption, owing to the virtual cessation of all forms of 
sport during the war, is the other way. And those who 
hold that there is leeway still to be made up, for instance, 
in two of our greatest games, cricket and football to wit, 
are probably right, though they cannot prove it. They 
cannot pit the great players of the past against the great 
players of the present. 

It so happens, however, that in lawn tennis we are 
able to do the next best thing. We are able to compare 
the great players of the past with those of the present 
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because there is a man who comes in both categories, 
Mr. Norman Brookes was one of the greatest players in 
the world from 1905 to 1914, and, despite his forty-three 
years, he is still one of the greatest players in the world 
to-day. In 1905 he came over from Australia and _ beat 
everybody but the reigning Champion, Mr. H. L. Doherty, 
In 1907 he renewed the attack and won the championship, 
which Mr. Doherty did not defend. Mr. Brookes resigned 
his championship in the following year, and did not return to 
the charge—although he played. in the meantime, and with 
distinction, in the Davis Cup—until 1914, when he came 
over again and regained the title, beating the late Captain 
Antony Wilding (holder) in the Challenge Round. Sub- 
sequently he and Wilding went to America and won the 
Davis Cup, of which America was then the holder, for 
Australasia. 

Passing on to post-war history, we find Mr. Brookes, 
never a very robust man, still less robust than he was in 
1914, older by five years, and yet still able to “‘ make good” 
in the highest company. In 1919 he lost the championship 
at Wimbledon to his young compatriot, Mr. Gerald Patter- 
son (the contest having been in abeyance since 1914 owing 
to the war), in a match which suggested that his disabilities 
were mainly physical. But after that in America, in the 
U.S.A. championships, and again in the defence of the Davis 
Cup, at the end of 1920, in ‘his own country, as well as in 
the series of exhibition matches which took place early 
in the present year after the Americans had won the Cup, 
Mr. Brookes proved that in the matter of actual play he 
was the equal of Messrs. Tilden and Johnston, admittedly 
the two foremost men in the world at the present time. 

It follows from this that, unless Mr. Brookes is as for- 
midable as he has ever been, the players with whom he can 
hold his own now cannot be as formidable as those with 
whom he held his own before the war. What, then, is his 
actual strength at the present time as compared with what 
it was in 1914, or, earlier still, in 1907 ? 

My own opinion is that Mr. Brookes was at his zenith 
(aged thirty) in 1907; that he was not as good in 1914 
(although he beat Wilding) as he was in 1907, and that he 
is not as good now as he was in 1914. In the belief that 
he was better in 1907 than he was in 1914 I am supported 
by one of his many great American rivals, Mr. Karl Behr, 
who has stated in print that he thinks that Mr. Brookes 
was at his prime in 1907. In 1914 he had lost, according 
to Mr. Behr, a lot of his speed and severity, though he 
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may have gained something in the matter of form and 
footwork. He was still an aggressive player, but not the 
“terror”? that he was in 1907. In fact, Mr. Behr goes so 
far as to say that his game in 1914 was hardly within fifteen 
of what it was in 1907. Personally I am not prepared to 
go as far as that, but since Mr. Behr has played Mr. Brookes, 
whereas I have not, his opinion is doubtless entitled to 
greater weight than mine. It is, however, sufficient for 
my purpose “that the Brookes of 1914, taking him all round, 
was not quite as good as the Brookes of 1907. 

Next comes the question, What about the Brookes of 
1914 as compared with the Brookes of 1919-21? Here 
again, in backing the Brookes of 1914, I am fortified by 
the knowledge that I am in good company. Among 
those who share my belief is Commander Hillyard, the 
Secretary of the All-England Club, who, as a_ personal 
friend of Mr. Brookes and a great admirer of his play, 
has followed his career as carefully as any man living. 
Still a great tactician, Mr. Brookes has undoubtedly (and 
not unnaturally) receded in the matter of speed and severity, 
and must of necessity husband his resources. No longer 
is he capable (as he used to be) of setting a tearing pace 
from the word “ Play!” and keeping it up all through a 
long match to the bitter end. He can go “all out” in 
a best-of-three match, but not in a best-of-five. And yet, 
as I have said above, he can still hold his own with Messrs. 
Tilden and Johnston in actual play. It is only lack of stay- 
ing power that defeats him. We come accordingly to the 
inevitable deduction. The late Mr. H. L. Doherty and the - 
late Captain Antony Wilding were the equals in their day 
of Mr. Brookes, who has been shown to have deteriorated 
since then. It follows from this that if they and Mr. 
Brookes could have their day over again they would all 
three beat Messrs. Tilden and Johnston. It also follows 
incidentally that another American player of renown, Mr. 
M. E. McLoughlin, was at least as good, when at his zenith 
in 1913 and 1914, as Messrs. Tilden and Johnston are now. 

I think, moreover, that these deductions can be justified 
by a comparison of the actual play of the men themselves, 
though here one has to trust partly to one’s memory. The 
great players of to-day have all the strokes of the great 
players of pre-war days. In severity, and possibly ~ also 
in variety, particularly in the matter of the service, they 
would doubtless be found to be ahead of them. But in 
control of the ball and accuracy of return they would be 
some way behind. Everybody knows that Messrs. Doherty 
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and Wilding were no mere stonewallers; it was severity 
combined with deadly accuracy which made them in their 
day invincible, and it is the combination of these two 
essentials which is lacking in the foremost players of to-day, 
They deliver the most wonderful services and they make 
the most wonderful strokes, both off the ground and on the 
volley ; but they also make too many mistakes. As soon 
as they reduce their “ percentage of errors”’ they will be as 
great match-winners as their predecessors—probably even 
greater. At present they are not. Messrs. Tilden and 
Johnston are both under thirty—the age at which Mr, 
Brookes was (in my view) at his zenith. In the next two 
or three years we may possibly be able to acclaim one of 
them the greatest player of all time. 

Since I have only used Mr. Brookes, so far, as a sort 
of corpus vile upon which to make experiments in what is 
known as “‘comparative form,” I think it only right to 
emphasize the point that his utility for this purpose is due 
to his being a really wonderful person. His Davis Cup 
record may be said without fear of contradiction to be 
unique. When Australasia first entered the lists in the Davis 
Cup in 1905 Mr. Brookes was her protagonist, and in 1920 
he was still her mainstay. Between those two dates he 
played in every competition that was held except those of 
1906 and 1913, and as Australasia won the Cup in 1907-11 
(inclusive), and again in 1914 and 1919, whilst there was 
no competition in 1910 or 1915-18 (inclusive), he was only 
on the losing side three times. 

As I write the news comes to hand that he has practically 
decided not to enter the Davis Cup lists this year. The 
selection of Australasia’s Davis Cup team has been entrusted 
to him, and if he had selected himself no one could justly 
have said a word about preferential treatment. But he 
has deliberately chosen to commit hara-kiri for his country’s 
ultimate benefit. Realizing that he cannot go on for ever, 
he thinks, wisely enough, that the time has come when 
Australia’s younger men should be given a chance, and 
that. the sooner they are “broken in’’ to the rigours of 
international competition the better will be their prospects 
of regaining the lost Cup. 

H. S. Scrivener 
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REASON AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


LookiIna upon the spectacle presented by the civilized 
world at the present moment, a dispassionate observer 
might be almost tempted to say that Reason, as distinguished 
from emotion and impulse, had practically ceased to exist, 
and that the human race was at the mercy of every con- 
trary wind of opinion that happened to blow. Much the 
same conclusion might be reached by readers of the numerous 
books which profess to popularize “‘ the New Psychology,” 
for in them the Unconscious, or as some prefer to say the 
Subconscious, holds so apparently pre-eminent a place 
that it is difficult to see what is left for that conscious 
intelligence which our forefathers regarded as the governing 
factor in human mentality. Has it fallen from this status 
or never arrived at it, but simply been supposed to do so 
by teachers ill-acquainted with the make-up of the human 
mind and apt to overvalue any constituent in it which 
differed from, and appeared to be higher than, mental 
powers exhibited by the “lower animals” ? The question 
has a certain absurdity, however relevant it may seem in 
view of the extremist position taken by the out-and-out 
followers of the new psychology towards that unconscious 
factor of our mentality about which so much curious infor- 
mation is forthcoming, because it is the apparently discre- 
dited conscious reason which alone is able to acquire, reflect 
upon and interpret the various facts which give colour to 
its own supersession. In truth, no serious psychologist, 
new or old, intends to advance so doubtful a theory, but the 
discovery of the unresting activity going on in a region 
of the human mind till comparatively recently almost 
ignored has awakened so much scientific and unscientific 
curiosity and experiment that the uninstructed may be 
pardoned if they fail to perceive limits to what can be 
accomplished by the Jack-of-all-trades who is said to be 
resident within them. Under these circumstances it is 
important and encouraging to note that more than ten 
years ago certain French medical psychologists, men daily 
practising mental treatment of their patients at the 
Salpétriére Hospital, deliberately decided to forgo these 
appeals made to the Unconscious through hypnotism, 
psycho-analysis and the various forms of hetero-suggestion, 
and to rely upon “ persuasion,” i.e. appeals to the intelli- 
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gence and moral consciousness alone, for the attainment of 
results in many cases entirely successful.* 

This fact (of their frequent success) perhaps prevented 
them from seeing that the methods which they deprecated 
might nevertheless have their place and use in dealing 
with cases which “persuasion” failed to reach. It is 
always difficult, when one method is proved by experience 
to be safe and efficacious, to allow for the probability that 
it may not be the only one—that other methods may be 
more suitable under other conditions. If we regard the 
reason and moral consciousness as those mental factors 
which ought to have the control over human thought and 
activity, then we shall readily acknowledge that persuasion, 
wherever applicable, is a better way than any cure effected 
by appeal to the Subconscious. But it is not universally 
applicable because it requires a condition not always to 
be attained in sick souls without external assistance. 
Persons suffering from the various psycho-neuroses are 
frequently beyond the reach of reasonable or moral con- 
siderations ; they are under the dominion of instincts and 
impulses which must in some way be brought into sub- 
ordination before appeals to the reason and moral con- 
sciousness can even be heard. Persuasion under such 
circumstances is powerless, for voluntary co-operation on 
the part of the patient is unattainable. Yet it is an indis- 
pensable condition of cure, especially when the malady 
has its seat in the mind; for the latter must be brought 
into a state capable of recovering its normal health. 

On the absolute necessity of this condition mental 
therapists do not differ; on the best methods of securing 
it they often—to judge by their writings—differ consider- 
ably, as is the case with purely physical treatment, in which, 
however, though its subjects and their advisers rely on 
visible and tangible remedies, more depends on their mental 
relation to one another than they themselves recognize. 
Successful mental treatment is really only possible when 
the importance of this personal factor is duly realized. 
Therein lies a danger which the more cautious of its expert 
practitioners have not been slow to perceive, but which 
its lay adherents, and especially those who noisily advocate 
psycho-analysis for every nervous ailment, are apt to over- 
look, viz. that perpetual recourse to psychic treatment, 
and in particular to some special practitioner of it whose 
personality or whose methods are found peculiarly attrac- 

* Déjérine and Gauckler, whose book, Les Psychonévroses, is available in 


an excellent English translation, published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and London, 
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tive, may become a habit, and a distinctly pernicious habit, 
quite as much as, and indeed more so than, that of perpetual 
recourse to drugs. Drugs are not needed by the healthy 
body, psycho-therapy is not needed by the healthy soul, 
and as in the former so in the latter case, the body or the 
soul may be deteriorated by the use in health of what is 
only suited to disease. Nay, further, even in disease, at 
any rate before it has become established in the system, 
it may be far wiser to cure by leaving Nature to her own 
methods, when these are clearly discerned and at command, 
than by employing artificial remedies applicable only to 
abnormal conditions. It is infinitely to the credit of 
Drs. Déjérine and Gauckler that they should have perceived 
and acted upon this principle, for the direct appeal to 
reason and the moral consciousness in which “ persuasion ”’ 
consists is, for healthy human beings, the normal natural 
method of starting the whole mental system to work in 
harmony. At the same time these authors apparently fail 
to perceive the immense stress which is still inevitably laid 
on the personal relationship. It is evident from the many 
interesting examples given in their joint work that Dr. 
Déjérine, at any rate, must have an unusually sympathetic 
and dominating personality—what in common parlance is 
called ‘“ magnetic.” In all walks of life this is a source 
of great power over other personalities, in none more than 
in that of the physician, and Dr. Déjérine does not seem 
to make sufficient allowance for this very important fact, 
or to see that a method which works marvels in his own 
hands might, despite every care in training and practice, 
be less successful in others. 

For this reason it is both interesting and instructive to 
turn to a method of psycho-therapy w hich makes a distinct 
claim to obviate any danger arising from psycho-analysis, 
hypnosis or any form of hetero- -suggestion, while at the 
same time recognizing that within limits and in suitable 
cases these methods may be advantageously employed. 
This method is graphically described in Suggestion and Auto- 
suggestion, by Charles Baudouin, Professor at the Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau Institute and Occasional Professor at 
the University of Geneva. In it he gives a graphic account 
of the treatment carried out by himself and by Dr. Coué 
at Nancy. The book is, in fact, the latest utterance of 
the New Nancy School of Psycho-therapeutics, and auto- 
suggestion is the method emphatically recommended. 
Baudouin commences by pointing out that no suggestion 
can ever be effectual until it has been so accepted by the 
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subject as to become auto-suggestion, a truth sufficiently 
obvious when once grasped, yet the present writer is not 
aware of any other book in which it is equally clearly 
described and advocated. The results, as given, are nothing 
less than marvellous, and not the least interesting and 
important of the conclusions to which they lead is that 
at any rate some organic disorders are no less amenable 
to cure by this method than the so-called ‘ functional 
disturbances.”’ In fact, Baudouin expressly states that the 
action of auto-suggestion differs in no respect in organic 
from that in functional ailments. 

This conclusion is in accord with that reached on other 
grounds by advanced medical opinion in regard to the 
relationship between organic lesions and functional dis- 
turbances. The dividing line is very much less drastically 
drawn than was formerly the case, the tendency being to 


find in these latter the probable origin of many of the 


more serious organic ailments which have been supposed 
distinct from them. The objection which many persons 
reasonably entertain towards hypnosis and all forms of 
hetero-suggestion is that it involves abeyance of the indi- 
vidual autonomy which every man or woman ought to exer- 
cise within his or her own personality. The danger is not 
so great as it appears, because the outsider can effect nothing 
unless and until the suggestion made is accepted by the 
subject as his own; still, it does exist, since with “ sug- 
gestible’’ persons or those temporarily in a suggestible 
state the requisite condition is very easily attained. In 
pure auto-suggestion—that is, suggestion voluntarily made 
by the subject to his own ‘“ subconscious’’—it disappears, 
for there is no outsider in question. But then a different 
and very common difficulty arises. The subject not un- 
naturally supposes that the all-important factor in the 
process he wishes to set up is his own will, and that success 
depends upon the inflexible determination with which he 
sets himself to attain it. This involves a mental conflict 
which defeats its own end, for it gives rise to a powerful 
counter-suggestion because “voluntary effort essentially 
presupposes the idea of a resistance to be overcome,”’ i.e. of 
an obstacle, but the idea of an obstacle is precisely what 
in auto-suggestion we want to keep out of our minds. An 
illustration will elucidate the practical importance of this 
fact. The quotations which follow are from a _ letter 
addressed to Dr. Coué by a young woman-student at a 
training college, to whom he had taught auto-suggestion : 
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I feel that I must let you know how deeply I am indebted to you... . 
You have set me free in relation to myself, and you have thus enabled me to 
realize my life better, to make it what I wish it to be. . . . You have set me 
free because, despite my best efforts (or rather because of my efforts) I did 
not know how to live in the present. I was continually endeavouring to 
look ahead, to strain my will that I might foresee difficulties and go out to 
meet them. I could never think of those I love without dreading that they 
might be taken from me prematurely and might die any day. I was intensely 
distressed at the inadequacy of my attempts to help those with whom I lived 
in close association. But you have given me the wisdom I lacked ; or at least 
have shown me how to acquire it by degrees. I feel that I am more fully mistress 
of myself. Above all, I have been able to instil into two of my companions 
the wisdom that is so essential to a useful and harmonious existence.* 


This subject was “ set free,’ was enabled to attain the 
self-mastery and the beneficial influence over others that 
she desired, by being taught to abandon the incessant 
strain of the will which she had erroneously supposed to 
be an absolutely indispensable condition of success, and 
to replace it by auto-suggestion formulated with a minimum 
of effort. The will has indeed its own part to play, but it 
must not be allowed to interfere with the actual process 
of auto-suggestion ; the functions of the two are distinct, 
and to confuse them is to court disaster. 

In auto-suggestion, chief appeal is made to the imagina- 
tion, that exceedingly important human faculty which is 
too often, owing to its being regarded as synonymous with 
fancy, treated with contempt and even most undeserved 
ignominy. It is in truth a sign of man’s creative and 
initiative power. If we desire to attain any special object, 
or bring into being a condition as yet non-existent, we 
must have as a preliminary a vivid mental picture of the 
object or condition desired. If that is health either of 
body or mind, a first desideratum is consequently the fixation 
of attention on the improvement in moral or intellectual 
or physical vitality required. It is of the first importance 
to keep out of mind the morbid symptoms to be got rid 
of. Baudouin gives detailed but quite simple and practical 
directions as to the procedure to be observed in undertaking 
self-treatment, and supplies numerous examples of the 
beneficial results experienced, as well as recommending 
various easy and convincing experiments to those who 
need their faith in the method awakened or reinforced. 
For these the reader must be referred to the book itself, 
but here it may be advantageously pointed out how entirely 
the method of auto-suggestion recognizes the supremacy 
of the conscious reason over the subconscious mental 


* Op. cit. pp. 194-5. 
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activity. The latter is treated throughout as a subordinate 
agent, as a servant, but, like many good servants, it resents 
being interfered with during the piocess. To keep up an 
attitude of watchfulness (which is bound to foster the 
hurtful habit of perpetual introspection) in order to find out 
whether progress is being made is to render that progress 
slow and uncertain. The good master, if he has a good 
servant, does not interfere as to the way in which his 
instructions will be carried out. He leaves that confidently 
to the servant, and so long as the end is attained does not 
trouble about intermediate steps. This is the attitude 
which the conscious reason should take up towards the 
subconscious. Consequently, in auto-suggestion, except at 
the periods when this is actually being carried out, the less 
thought about the matter the better. Settle what the 
subconscious is to do and it will be done, provided the 
suggestion is persevered in for a brief time daily. 

The treatment which has attracted most popular atten- 
tion of late and has awakened the most lively controversy 
both in medical and general circles is that known as psycho- 
analysis. Of this a recent and authoritative writer on the 
subject, W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., says that 
the theory of the unconscious which is its special charac- 
teristic well exemplifies the fate of most scientific theories 
which are ‘‘ pushed by their advocates beyond the positions 
which they are fitted to hold,” and are consequently brought 
into disrepute and discarded, to be revived in a later 
generation. It is certainly true that the extreme con- 
clusions advocated by one school of the followers of Freud, 
the author of this theory and discoverer of the method of 
psycho-analysis, have driven many people into such violent 
opposition that any dispassionate judgment on their part 
has become impossible. On the other hand, it has roused 
a great deal of unscientific and prurient curiosity of which 
the consequences may well be deemed more disastrous than 
any lack of recognition to which it has been subjected. 


According to Dr. Rivers, ‘‘ there is much to be said for a 


view which would regard as a distinctive feature of Freud’s 
system his theory of forgetting.” Forgetting, according to 
the views long current in psychology, “‘is a passive process 
which stands in no special need of explanation,” but in 
Freud’s theory— 


forgetting, and especially the forgetting of unpleasant experience, is not 
a passive but an active process, one in which such an experience is thrust out 
of consciousness and kept under control by a mechanism which, by a meta- 
phorical simile, Freud has termed the censorship. This censorship is supposed 
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to act on constant guard, only allowing the suppressed experience to reach 
consciousness in sleep, hypnotism, and automatic or other states, in which 
the normal control of the censorship is removed or weakened. Even when 
the censorship thus permits the supposed experience to become manifest, the 
experience is often only allowed to show itself in an indirect and often symbolic 
manner. It is this belief in the active suppression of unpleasant experience 
which is the special characteristic of Freud’s theory of the unconscious, and 
it is his doctrine of the part taken by such suppressed experience in the pro- 
duction of bodily and mental disorder which is the leading feature of his theory 
in relation to medicine.* 


A theory is of no value unless it is corroborated by 
facts and further serves to connect these in a rational 
continuum. Much experience obtained in military medical 
practice during the war, and in civil practice both before 
and after it, shows that Freud’s theory of the unconscious, 
and in particular of forgetting as an active process, answers 
both these requirements. The same experience also defi- 
nitely refutes the extremist conclusion advocated by those 
of his followers who have done so much to bring his work 
into disrepute. This conclusion is that morbid sexuality 
lies at the root of practically all the bodily and mental 
disorders due to suppressed and apparently forgotten 
experiences. 


In some of Freud’s followers, and to some extent in Freud himself, despite 
the fact that he uses the term ‘“ sexual ’’ in a much wider sense than many, this 
absorption in the sexual has gone to such lengths that perverse tendencies and 
prurient ideas are scented in every thought, waking or sleeping, of the patients 
who come under their care. 


Freud’s own methods, used by experts free from this 
unfortunate obsession, have conclusively proved that the 
theory in this respect is wrong, that very many of the 
nervous conditions arising from suppressed experience have 
their origin in causes entirely remote from either normal 
or morbid sexuality. They do, however, often arise from 
“forgotten ”’ incidents in childhood, and even in infancy, 
which, being painful, have been repressed, and find symbolic 
outlet in bodily or mental abnormal symptoms. Dr. Rivers 
gives a very curious instance of this in Appendix IT of his 
Instinct and the Unconscious. A young medical man, who 
had served in the trenches, came under his care suffering 
from various nervous troubles for which, previously to the 
war, he had been treated by psycho-analysis without result. 
He had been assured by the analyst that his condition 
was due to some repressed childish experience of a sexual 


* Instinct and the Unconscious, pp. 162-3. 7 Ibid. p. 163. 
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nature, and vain efforts had been made to revive this 
experience. The patient had, however, entirely omitted to 
mention that he had suffered since childhood from claus. 
trophobia (the dread of enclosed spaces). When he came 
under Dr. Rivers’s care the latter explained to him that 
“forgotten experiences” of other than a sexual kind might 
take part in the production of nervous troubles, and psycho- 
analysis was resumed from that point of view. As a con- 
sequence, an incident of his childhood was recalled to his 
mind which had nothing whatever to do either directly or 
indirectly with sexual matters, but fully explained the 
claustrophobia. Dr. Rivers remarks upon this case that 
one cause of the failure of previous attempts to bring this 
incident to light through psycho-analysis was— 


undoubtedly to be found in the previous turning of the patient’s thoughts 
exclusively in the direction of sex. He had been assured that the memory to 
be revived would be concerned with sexual experiencé . . . [and his case shows] 
that the exclusive interest in sex may actually obstruct the discovery of 
an infantile experience which furnishes as good an example as could be desired 
of unconscious experience and of the possibility of recalling it to manifest 
memory.* © 


It is an illustration also of anothe: fact of wide general 
interest and of great importance to all concerned in the 
up-bringing and education of children, viz. the necessity 
of instilling and encouraging in every way such an attitude 
of trust in their parents, guardians and teachers that the 
natural impulse will be to confide to them any fear-inspiring 
incident or notion, which would otherwise be carefully 
hidden, then probably ‘ forgotten,” find a morbid outlet 
in consciousness and cause unexplained, and perhaps great, 
suffering in later years. The bearing of “the new psy- 
chology”? on education is even more important than its 
therapeutic uses. It is as yet in its early days, and its 
practical applications already suffer for lack not only of 
experts, but of the diffusion of such knowledge as would 
enable any intelligent person to benefit, and to benefit 
others, by having recourse to them. 

Some amount of practical psychology should enter 
into the training of all concerned in education. It is of 
immense importance also to the clergy, and to all parents 
who have the highest interests of their children at heart, 
who desire to elicit the best within them and to put them 
in the way of becoming high-minded and efficient citizens, 
as well as good fathers and mothers to their own families. 


* Instinct and the Unconscious, Appendix II. 
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We want to see a generation not merely content to run 
in a groove provided for it, but realizing that a serious 
part of its task in life is to set forward the true progress of 
mankind. The restless and innovating spirit so charac- 
teristic of the present time, which has been largely set down 
as due to the war and to the exceptional conditions following 
upon it, may well have a far deeper and more enduring 
cause. It may be a typical symptom of the ever-increasing 
inward urge of the creative life tending to a higher and 
more perfect development than the present age can even 
faintly foreshadow. Be that as it may, no dispassionate 
student of ‘‘ the new psychology ” can doubt that through 
this youngest of the Sciences an instrument of enormous 
power is being fashioned which no ruler of men, no states- 
map or politician can afford in the future to neglect; but 
it will prove rather a weapon to maim than a support to 
uphold unless the supremacy of the intelligent Reason and 
the moral consciousness is unswervingly maintained by its 
responsible pioneers and exponents. 
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MR. LANSING “DOES HIS BIT” 


In theory, Democracy consists in ‘“‘ Government of the 
People by the People for the People,” and the problem 
of statesmanship is “‘ to make the world safe for Democracy.” 
In practice, Democracy usually takes the form of ‘‘ Govern- 
ment of the People by the Politicians for the Politicians,” 
and among mankind’s most pressing needs is that of making 
Democrats safe for the world. Among recent effoits to 
educate us in the manner of our misgovernment, that of Mr, 
Robert Lansing (formerly Secretary of State or Foreign 
Minister in the Wilson Cabinet) is conspicuous. He takes 
us behind jealously guarded scenes and shows us responsible 
statesmen as they are when out of the limelight and con- 
sequently free to gratify their natural propensities. If it 
be no edifying or exhilarating spectacle that is here pre- 
sented to the public gaze, this is no fault of the narrator, 
who. merely registers what he sees, hears and knows. 

Though not entirely unprejudiced towards his former 
Chief, President Wilson, who treated him somewhat cava- 
lierly, Mr. Lansing’s penmanship is singularly devoid of 
acerbity—indeed, it abounds in generous comment. If he 
has nothing extenuated, neither has he set down aught 
in malice. The Peace Negotiations—A Personal Narrative, 
by R. Lansing (Constable & Co., price 16s. net), is a plain, 
unvarnished account by a first-hand witness that no serious 
student of public affairs can afford to ignore. It is un- 
questionably the most valuable sidelight on the Paris 
Peace Conference we have so far had, and enables us, as 
does no previous work, to appreciate the genesis of the 
tragic fiasco for which President Wilson demonstrably 
bears a large measure of responsibility, though fair-minded 
Englishmen must acknowledge that the personality of the 
British Prime Minister materially contributed to the cata- 
strophe which, had he been different, could and would have 
been mitigated. 

In all probability, by this time President Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd George are as fully conscious of each other’s 
imperfections as were their respective entourages from the 
outset of their collaboration. Each would find little diffi- 
culty in ascribing the blunders and failures of the peace- 
making to the idiosyncrasies of the other. There is 
considerable force in both judgments. These eminent men 
were out of their depth in Paris, where they floundered 
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about among burning questions in which neither was com- 


petent. Ardent Lloyd-Georgites regarded the President as 
a portentous pedagogue, wholly unable to adapt himself 
to European conditions or to appreciate European exigencies, 
and mainly concerned that particular provisions of the 
Treaty should square with the rhetorical platitudes he had 
enunciated at Washington at divers moments of the war. 
Wilsonians, on the other hand, discount Mr. Lloyd George 
as an “‘Artful Dodger’? and opportunist, ceaselessly man- 
ceuvring for position and utterly indifferent as to the fate 
of any ideal or any nation so long as his own political ascend- 
ancy in Britain remained unshaken. There was sufficient 
substance in these conflicting verdicts to enable each set of 
partisans to regard them as containing the whole truth and 
as explaining the whole disaster. ‘* President Wilson queered 
the pitch !*’—such is the semi-official Coalition excuse for 
everything that went astray in Paris, because, speaking 
man to man, not even a Coalitionist dared defend the 
Treaty. ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George put a spoke in our President’s 
wheel at every turn,” is the equally comprehensive Wash- 
= apology for the miscarriage of so many of the Fourteen 
oints. 

Mr. Lansing more than justifies British criticism of 
Wilsonian diplomacy. He discloses his Chief as an impos- 
sible personage, equally impervious to fact and reason, and 
so encased in self-complacency that he must have ruined 
any international gathering he was allowed to dominate. 
Is it extravagant to hope that some British Plenipotentiary, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon or another, may 
complete the work Mr. Lansing has so ably begun by giving 
us a& companion picture of the inside view of our Prime 
Minister’s mysterious manceuvres, of which the Rue Nitot 
was the centre? It would be no whit less startling or 
instructive than these American revelations, which gain 
appreciably from their author’s equanimity. However 
indignant at the vagaries of an unteachable President, 
Mr. Lansing rarely lets himself go, preferring to allow the 
indictment to speak for itself. If the British Delegation 
followed his example and “‘ did its bit,” the English-speaking 
peoples would realize that they are jointly responsible for 
the conversion of one of the most glorious victories in their 
common history into this humiliating and precarious peace. 
They sent to Paris as their representatives and as dictators 
to the civilized world statesmen with few if any of the 
necessary qualifications for the tremendous but by no 
means hopeless task that confronted them. 
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Not a few contemporary onlookers recognized at the time 
that the making of peace was as highly skilled and technical 
a business as the making of war, and that just as success 
in the field depended on the repression of the Amateur 
Strategist, so success round the table depended on the 
elimination of the Amateur Diplomat, who imagined that 
every foreign problem, like every domestic problem, was 
resolvable by some platform tag. By constant concentrated 
effort on the part of the British Press, backed by enlightened 
public opinion, it had been possible to keep the Politicians 
to some extent in order during the war, though more than 
one soldier was sacrificed in the process. But once the 
enemy threw up the sponge and. relieved the acute anxiety 
that had kept the Allied.and Associated Powers on tenter- 
hooks in 1918, there was no holding the Allied and Associated 
statesmen. On the sounding of the “‘ Cease Fire” the 
Fighting Men were unceremoniously whisked off the stage, 
and the Talking Men resumed the only place they care 
about. Of their subsequent performances, it may be said 
that had the Allied and Associated Armies and Navies 
comported themselves in like fashion as the Allied and 
Associated Politicians, Hindenburg and Ludendorff would 
not only have captured Paris and Rome, but likewise 
London and Washington, and instead of the British and 
American Governments nowadays seeking how to lighten 
Germany’s indemnity, British and American taxpayets 
would be paying the full German war costs, and something 
into the bargain, in accordance with the German principle 
of “‘ making the loser pay.” 

The transformation of Allied and Associated fortunes 
began directly Marshal Foch was superseded in their direction 
by President Wilson, who arrogated to himself complete 
control of Allied and Associated policy without so much as 
a ““by your leave” to any of the Allies who had borne 
the brunt of the war, while their Associate was, according 
to his own account, “ thinking neutrally,”’ or endeavouring 
to engineer “‘ Peace without Victory.” There was no 
consultation with Europe when President Wilson took 
upon himself, in October 1918, the task of prescribing the 
bases of the Armistice, which, as an exclusively military 
affair, should have been entrusted to the victorious Allied 
and Associated Commander-in-Chief. Marshal Foch was 
pre-eminently equipped for this task, nor was any authority 
lacking in Marshal Hindenburg. 

The first of the capital blunders for which “Associated 
statesmanship was responsible—with the acquiescence of 
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Allied statesmanship—and the fons et origo mali, was to 
saddle the Armistice with paralysing political conditions, 
calculated, if not designed, to spare Germany those penalties 
of defeat which could alone cure a predatory people of 
their mania for falling upon unsuspecting, unprepared 
neighbours whenever ‘‘Germany’s hour sounded” in the 
judgment of her military megalomaniacs. From that day 
to this, at every recurring crisis and at every Allied Con- 
ference up to and including the latest debacle of the Entente 


‘in the enervating atmosphere of Lympne, the International 


Jew seems to have intervened in some shape or form, and 
always on behalf of the enemy. If you scratch almost 
any International Jew—wherever he may be domiciled, 
whether in New York, London or elsewhere—you usually 
find a German; and the only intelligible, indeed the only 
rational, explanation of the pro-German proclivities of too 
many Responsible Statesmen is that, since the German 
danger ceased to be acute, they have relapsed into their 
former confiding habit of allowing their policy to be influ- 
enced by those sirens to whom the Fatherland will ever be 
as “‘a spiritual home.” 

It would be no exaggeration to say that but for the 
salutary pressure of public opinion in this country, Downing 
Street would have regarded the Treaty of Versailles pri- 
marily from the standpoint of “‘ German susceptibilities,” 
rarely from that of British interests, which—unbeknown to 
Mr. Lloyd George—are indistinguishable from outstanding 
French interests. In an inconvenient but refreshing burst 
of candour, our Prime Minister lately confessed his blind- 
ness as regards German policy and preparations before the 
war. Our Bourbons might equally plead ignorance on the 
same subject to-day. They have learnt nothing. They 
have forgotten nothing. They stand where they did when 
they treated Lord Roberts as “an alarmist,” if not a village 
idiot, and when they sat at the feet of Lord Haldane. 

There were moments in the war when we were encouraged 
to believe that even if Mr. Lloyd George could not learn 
his lesson, President Wilson, at any rate, had the root of 
the matter in him, and that once he had taken the plunge 
the Allies would enjoy the benefit both of the qualities of 
his defects and the defects of his qualities. From the 
distant detachment of Washington he must surely realize 
thatthe peace of the world for this generation, and probably 
the next—which was as far as sober statesmanship dare 
look—depended on curbing Prussianized Germany, who 
regarded war as ‘“‘a biological necessity,” and for the 
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third time within fifty years had demonstrated that war 
was with her a carefully considered and predetermined policy, 
as with more civilized States peace was a settled habit. 
In fairness be it remembered that after he had been forced 
into war by the blunderers of Berlin—whom President Wilson 
had notoriously been anxious to assist with a patched-up 
peace—the latter developed a robustness of outlook and a 
vigour of expression which opportunely coincided with the 
dangerous lassitude that possessed Downing Street during 
the critical months of 1917, when the Right Honourable 
Lord Faintheart and Mr. Feebleguts were making overtures 
to the enemy via the devious path of the Vatican. It was 
about the time that “‘the Stockholm Conference” was 
smiled upon by our vacillating Prime Minister, if it was 
not actually concerted between him and “my friend Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald.” Those were the days of chronic 
“cold feet’? in Whitehall, when more than one member 
of the War Cabinet ‘‘ had the wind up,” if it be permissible 
to apply a homely phrase to the great wise and eminent 
rulers of our country. Could the Germans have resigned 
themselves to making even passable peace proposals, they 
would have been jumped at by Ministers, more than one 
of whom has since sought imperishable glory as having 
“won the war.” 

At this vital moment, as a new arrival in a devastating 
conflict, President Wilson was a godsend. He was warming 
to his work, and if his military preparations still left some- 
thing to be desired, his political pronouncements were so 
stimulating that they enabled the British Press to keep 
the British politicians up to the mark, and shattered the 
multifarious intrigues of more or less accredited emissaries 
of the Entente who in divers places under sundry guises 
were endeavouring to get in touch with any enemy agent 
with sufficient intelligence to understand that, however 
high the moral of the Allied nations, the courage of Allied 
Governments was oozing at many pores. 

How came Mr. Wilson—a man of grim tenacity and 
intensely ambitious to play a decisive réle in world politics— 
to falter in his appointed task of saving the world from 
Pan-Germanism, which, if triumphant in Europe, must 
—with the aid of the vast Pan-German American vote— 
ultimately control the Western Hemisphere ? Why did he 
relinquish his high and inspiring purpose when the great 
prize had been placed within his grasp, thanks to the genius 
of Foch and the magnificent fighting of all the armies on 
the Western front as on other fronts—not forgetting the 
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British armies? Mr. Wilson could have had all the Leagues 
of Nations he had ever dreamed of once he had assisted 
the Allies to liberate Europe from its nightmare by render- 
ing Prussianized Germany innocuous. This was surely not 
asking too much for the victims of wanton aggression, 
while the enemy was not merely ready but eager to accept 
any terms the victors proposed. The Entente only sought 
Security and Reparation. No Frenchman dare ask less, 
no Briton wanted more. 

President Wilson set his face against both claims, though 
it were charitable to assume that he did not realize what 
he was actually doing. He was hypnotized by the delusion 
which was afterwards embraced by Mr. Lloyd George— 
who from the signature of the Armistice seemingly reverted 
to type—and was as strenuously resisted by M. Clemenceau, 
being rightly anathema to every intelligent Frenchman. 
This delusion ultimately destroyed Mr. Wilson’s prestige 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It proved the undoing of 
the Allies, who are still struggling helplessly but hopelessly 
in its toils. It will prohably involve civilization in a yet 
more terrible war, in which once again Kultur will be the 
aggressor. The theory which wrecked Wilsonian policies, 
smashed the Wilsonian Administration, paralysed the League 
of Nations, and brought chaos to the Allies, is our old friend 
“the Democratic Delusion,” which is the avowed religion 
of American politicians. Many of them are too intelligent 
to believe in it, but none dare publicly repudiate it. Presi- 
dent Wilson, as its high priest, made it the basis of his atti- 
tude towards Germany. Englishmen should make allowances, 
because it also afflicts our leading politicians. According 
to these Illusionists, the Great War was not a life and death 
struggle between two different types of civilization, respec- 
tively labelled Civilization and Kultur. It was no conflict 
between nations or between peoples. In the Washington 
view it became exclusively a quarrel with ‘the Imperial 
Government of Germany,” which had momentarily misled 
and perverted its peace-loving subjects. Consequently the 
moment Wilhelm II scuttled into Holland and became a 
Dutch country gentleman and the German Empire re- 
christened itself “‘a Republic,” the situation was trans- 
formed in the eyes of President Wilson, who regarded it 
henceforward as among his sacred duties to protect the 
new democracy from the ravening wolves of Europe, con- 
spicuously the French, who had lived too many years 
alongside the Boche to be as easily bamboozled as overseas 
innocents. - 
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It would take us too far afield to dissect the Washington 
theory, which rests on a perversion of Edmund Burke’s 
unhappy dictum, ‘‘ You cannot indict a nation,’ subse- 
quently stretched to mean ‘“‘a people can do no wrong,” 
which makes all crimes committed in their name the exclu- 
sive offence of their Government, should that Government 
be monarchical. A Republic is ex hypothesi incapable of 
crime because it is a Democracy. Q.E.D. We do not 
pretend to understand the argument, but merely state the 
conclusions of its professors. As regards the crisis of 
August 1914—when even theorists can’t pretend that 
Belgium, rather than Germany, provoked war—President 
Wilson succeeded in persuading himself that the guilt 
exclusively appertained to the Kaiser and “the Militar- 
ists,” who dragooned and dragged the unconscious German 
people into a war they hated and compelled them to practise 
a Frightfulness they abhorred. That the facts are entirely 
the other way does not perturb any self-respecting theorist. 
In truth, there never was a more popular German movement 
than the invasion of Belgium, for which the masses were 
so enthusiastic that it is doubtful whether at the last 
moment, had he been so minded, the Kaiser could have 
stopped it. Germany gave a wonderful exhibition of 
National solidarity—never had Wilhelm been so adored 
by his subjects, never were Monarchy and people more 
intimately united than when ‘the Imperial Government ” 
embarked on that magnificent picnic which promised a 
rapacious people unlimited booty, boundless glory and the 
conquest of civilization by Kultur. ‘‘ Deutschland iiber 
Alles” was a popular policy no less than a popular song. 

The German populace were breast-high for what looked 
like the most profitable foray on which even Prussia had 
ever embarked. To discount as the exclusive handiwork 
of any “‘Imperial Government” such an unmistakably 
National aggression—with which the mighty Socialist Party 
in the Reichstag hastened to associate itself with hardly 
less zeal than the Agrarian and Industrial Junkers—is to 
stultify ourselves and to encourage fresh deceptions. Con- 
ceivably the American people can afford this luxury, from 
which their President derived considerable gusto, judging 
by the frequency with which the phrase “ The Imperial 
Government of Germany” clicked off his typewriter. 
Europeans cannot. We live too near the seat of danger. 
Necessity compels us to see things as they are, and to 
discard rose-coloured glasses when we look across the 
North Sea or the Rhine. The Germans as seen from the 
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White House, or it must be added from No. 10 Downing 
Street and its ‘‘ garden suburb,” are a totally different 
people to what they are in real life. The Great War was 
made by Kaiser Wilhelm and his advisers in the name of 
and with the whole-hearted backing of a substantially 
unanimous People, obsessed by the Furor Teutonicus, and 
confident of inflicting the maximum damage on their neigh- 
bours with the minimum mischief to themselves. Nor 
dare we forget that, though the “‘ Imperial Government of 
Germany ”’ incidentally collapsed in the process, the German 
policy of destroying without being destroyed was only too 
successful. 

It was not easy to persuade President Wilson to visit 
the devastated areas of France during his prolonged sojourn 
in Paris. He dreaded disturbing his intellectual detach- 
ment. But Mr. Lloyd George had occasion to go there 
more than once, and only the other day he bore convincing 
testimony to the havoc wrought “ according to plan” by 
the Great German General Staff, and unwittingly gave that 
sinister body a certificate of character that went far to 
rehabilitate their reputation in the eves of the inhabitants 
of the Fatherland. We realize how little men appreciate 
the effect of their words as we peruse this awful testimonial 
from our Prime Minister, who, in arraigning German mili- 
tarism before a mixed audience (March 3rd), including 
Germans, said everything most calculated to commend 
Frightfulness to a predatory people : 


I [Mr. Lloyd George] have passed through this devastated area pretty well 
from one end to the other, and it is perfectly appalling. The very soil is 
churned up and destroyed. A good deal of this devastation was wrought 
through bombardments and movements of war. But an incredible amount 
of damage was done deliberately with a view to destroy essential means of 
production. This is true both of France and of Belgium. 

In the words of General von Bissing at the first meeting of the German 
Economic Mission to Belgium on June 19, 1915—these are his words: ‘* The 
object being to provide that Belgium’s recovering industry should not prejudice 
German industry *; great factories were wantonly destroyed, the machinery 
shattered, sometimes essential complicated mechanism, which it would take 
a long time to replace, removed, bridges, concrete foundations, blast furnaces 
destroyed by dynamite, apparatus destroyed by oxyhydrogen flames, merely in 
order to cripple French and Belgian industries and to make it impossible for 
them to compete with German industries when the war was over. 

I can supply the German Delegation with a large number of cases of this 
kind. There is a very numerous class of cases where machinery and equipment 
were broken up in order to furnish Germany with metal. Many of the mines 
in the North of France were deliberately destroyed with a view to making it 
impossible to work them for years—not by bombardment, but by deliberate 
acts of destruction. The machinery in many of the textile and other factories 
was either destroyed or essential equipment taken away... . 
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On the other hand, the houses of Germany, with comparatively few @Xcep. 
tions in East Prussia, have sustained no damage; the factories of Germany 
are quite intact. The moment the war was over they were free to manufacture 
their fabrics and to sell them to the world, while their rivals had their factories 
and workshops destroyed and their machinery removed or kroken up. 

Therefore, unless reparation is made by Germany, it means that the victors 
will pay the price of defeat and the vanquished will reap the fruits of victory, 
. . . But this does not represent the whole of the devastation wrought as 
result of the war provoked by the German Imperial Government. I have not 
given the figures for Italy ; I have not given the whole of the figures for Great 
Britain. I have simply taken these as samples of the destruction which took 
place. There is the destruction of millions of tons of mercantile shipping, 
Britain, a country more dependent on its shipping than any other, had 8,000,000 
tons sent to the bottom of the sea. 

But this summary is incomplete without reference to the still more poignant 
and devastating loss inflicted upon the Allied countries by the killing and the 
crippling of multitudes of their young and vigorous men in the prime of their 
strength. France lost 1,400,000 in killed and has to pay pensions to 3,500,000 
people. The British Empire lost 1,000,000 in killed, and the crippled who are 
drawing pensions number about 1,700,000. I have not by me the figures for 
Italy and Belgium. These casualties represent not merely a loss to the country 
of real strength and capacity for wealth production, but a heavy annual burden 
upon the resources of the country to maintain dependents and the crippled and 
the maimed who cannot earn a living for themselves. 

France alone and Great Britain alone in this respect each bears an annual 
burden which is almost three times the amount of the whole annual payment 


now offered by Germany to meet the claim of reparation for damages of all 
kinds, . . . 


England stands urgently in need of an intelligible inter- 
pretation of Lloyd-Georgism. No one can explain, or has 
attempted to explain, how it is that a statesman thus 
conscious of these deliberate and malicious crimes should 
exert himself and compromise his Government in order to 
spare the criminal nation the legitimate penalties of their 
offence, or why he obstructs every serious effort to obtain 
Reparation for the victims whose injuries he fully realizes. 
In truth, the Coalition has been as pro-German as Mr. Lloyd 
George dare make it from the moment he secured his record 
majority on a platform of “‘ making Germany pay,” “ in- 
dicting the ex-Kaiser,” and ‘‘ punishing the war criminals.” 
To-day he openly boasts that he has never asked for a single 
mark of British war costs from the enemy. No attempt 
has been made to bring Wilhelm to book. The German 
war criminals are to be tried in Germany by the accessories 
and applauders of their atrocities. Such is the policy of 
men who call themselves ‘“‘ democrats,’’ who prate of Law, 
Liberty, Justice, Freedom and Progress, but consistently 
play into the hands of the implacable enemy of all these 
ideals. Whatever our orators may say, their infinitely 
more eloquent actions appear to be dictated by a Camarilla 
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of International Jews, who, having failed to keep Great 
Britain or even the United States out of the war, or to 
bring off the “draw” for which they worked overtime 
fom 1914 to 1918, have at least seen to it that the Allied 
and Associated Powers lost the peace and that ‘ beaten ” 
Germany starts ahead of “ victorious”? France. 

Mr. Lansing places Europe under obligation by explaining 
the role of his President at the Paris Peace Conference. 
We need a similar elucidation of the Lloyd-Georgian mystery, 
which deepens with every month that passes. Of the 
mutual relations of these Siamese twins, who, though tem- 
peramentally so different, co-operated in saving the Boche 
fom the punishment of his misdeeds and in promoting 
the Anarchy which Germany had succeeded in foisting 
upon Russia for the express purpose of ruining one of Britain’s 
Allies, we are told little by the ex-Secretary of State. There 
has been much speculation as to where the British Prime 
Minister picked up the peculiar opinions of which he made 
himself the mouthpiece in Paris—whence originated his 
unappeasable itch to get into touch with Russian or 
Hungarian Soviets, his animosity against Poland, his hos- 
tility towards Rumania, his coldness towards Belgium, 
generally his indifference towards Powers that fought on 
our side, his solicitude for those who fought against us, 
especially our most dangerous enemy. ‘To keep Germany 
intact and to “ Balkanize”’ as many of her neighbours as 
possible was apparently the aim of “the modern Castle- 
reagh,”’ which is rumoured to be the sobriquet our Prime 
Minister prefers. How much of all this he got from Presi- 
dent Wilson, how much President Wilson derived from 
Mr. Lloyd George, we may never know. Mr. Wilson was 
sound on the subject of Poland. It was Mr. Lloyd George 
who persuaded him to father the grotesque proposition 
known as “ Prinkipo.”’ 

Mr. Lansing is guarded where foreign Powers and foreign 
statesmen are concerned. He concentrates on explaining 
to his compatriots the causes of the great American fiasco, 
nor does he conceal the fact that it was personal. Indeed, 
President Wilson suffered from excessive personality. He 
could not and would not bend in any direction, and as the 
world refused to be his footstool he ultimately broke. His 
Secretary of State foresaw disaster from the outset, but, 
despite many snubs, stuck it out to the bitter end, even 
going to the length of attaching his signature to a Treaty 
he disapproved, including the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, which he regarded as damnable from the American 
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point of view. It is not our business to sit in judgment 
on him. Englishmen are continually misled by the simi. 
larity of political terms in the English-speaking countries 
which are employed in different senses. The relationshi 
of a British Cabinet Minister to his Prime Minister differs 
from that of an American Cabinet Minister to his President, 
Our Premier is supposed to be primus inter pares. The 
President, on the other hand; is an acknowledged autocrat, 
whose Ministers are subordinates. Contact with the Pregi- 
dent may have inspired and fired Mr. Lloyd George with 
those despotic ambitions which obsequious colleagues enable 
him to gratify. Considering what men of the standing 
and ability of Lord Curzon have submitted to in Paris, in 
London, at Lympne and elsewhere, it is not for us to con- 
demn Mr. Lansing, a shrewd adviser who rarely if ever 
got a hearing from his Chief. Ultimately they parted 
company, but only after the mischief had been done and 
when the Secretary of State had endured much tribulation. 

From his own standpoint, possibly from the American 
standpoint, though not perhaps from the European stand- 
point, President Wilson’s greatest mistake was his decision 
to come to Paris. He had always intended to figure in thé 
closing scene of the Great War, whether the United States 
became a belligerent or not. As a neutral he would have 
assumed the role of Grand Pacificator—as Chairman of the 
Peace Congress if possible. As a victor he resolved to 
come to Europe and dictate a Peace of which the League 
of Nations would be the corner-stone. Having once made 
up his mind on this course, he turned a deaf ear to the 
objections of Mr. Lansing, who realized what the President 
would lose by appearing in person. Our author thus 
describes the situation at the moment of the Armistice: 
“The President, in fact, dominated the situation. If he 
remained in Washington and earried on the negotiations 
through his Commissioners he would in all probability 
retain his superior place and be able to dictate such terms 
of Peace as he considered just. But if he did as he pur- 
posed doing and attended the Peace Conference, he would 
lose the unique position which he held and would have 
to submit to the combined will of his foreign colleagues.” 

Those of us who recognized that Mr. Wilson held the 
position of arbiter and who doubted his wisdom in inter- 
national affairs favoured his personal attendance at the 
Conference for the very reason that Mr. Lansing opposed it. 
Both views were probably correct from their different 
standpoints. As a quasi-Pope, whose Notes would have 
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the force of Papal Bulls in the Middle Ages, and with whom 
there could be no argument, President Wilson in Wash- 
ington would have been omnipotent if not omniscient. ° 
Europe would have been powerless to resist him. But 
gated at a table as the equal of other representatives of 
Great Powers—fully his match in ability, while one, 
M. Clemenceau, was his superior--the Old World might 
have ‘‘a dog’s chance.”’ Mr. Lansing realized this, and got 
himself disliked by saying so to the President, whose head 
was visibly swelling since he had been allowed by the Allies 
to cumber the Armistice with political irrelevancies. The 
day after the cessation of hostilities, ie. November 12, 1918, 
the American Secretary of State made this entry in his diary : 


I had a conference this noon with the President at the White House in 
relation to the Peace Conference. I told him frankly that I thought the plan 
for him to attend was unwise and would be a mistake. I said that I felt 
embarrassed in speaking to him about it, because it would leave me at the head 
of the Delegation, and I hoped that he understood that I spoke only out of 
asense of duty. I pointed out that he held at present a dominant position 
in the world, which I was afraid he would lose if he went into conference with 
the foreign statesmen ; that he could practically dictate the terms of Peace 
if he held aloof ; that he would be criticized severely in this country for leaving 
at a time when Congress particularly needed his guidance ; and that he would 
be greatly embarrassed in directing domestic affairs from overseas. 


Mr. Wilson listened, but made no comment, and changed 
the subject. A few days later he came to Mr. Lansing’s 
house to tell him “‘ that he had finally decided to go to the 
Peace Conference, and that he had given out to the Press 
an announcement to that effect.” Mr. Lansing made this 
prophetic note of the interview: “I am convinced that he. 
is making one of the greatest mistakes of his career and 
will imperil his reputation. I may be in error, and hope 
that I am, but I prophesy trouble in Paris and worse than 
trouble here. I believe the President’s place is here in 
America.” 

The effect of Mr. Lansing’s attitude upon the autocrat 
of the United States provoked this further observation : 
“From that time forward any suggestion or advice volun- 
teered by me was seemingly viewed with suspicion.”’ 

To-day there is general agreement that the Allied and 
Associated Governments would have done infinitely better 
for themselves, to say nothing of the rest of the world, 
had they remained at home and entrusted the business of 
making peace to those with some competence and experience 
in such matters. While retaining control of policy, the 
Governments would then have been available as referees. 
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Peace Preliminaries would and should have been confined to 
Finance and Frontiers and settled forthwith. With peace 
* established, the Definitive Treaty could have been nego. 
tiated at leisure and a League of Nations subsequently 
created. There was no blazing hurry. Unfortunately our 
gifted Amateur Diplomats had the same contempt for 
Professional Diplomacy that as Amateur Strategists they 
had entertained towards Expert Strategy. They were now 
determined to teach their grandmothers to suck eggs and 
to show the world of what ‘‘ Responsible Statesmen ” were 
capable as compared with “ Dud Diplomatists.” There 
had been the utmost difficulty in restraining Mr. Lloyd 
George from losing the war by wild-cat projects admired 
by Sycophants if by no others. In any case, it would have 
been impossible to keep him out of the Peace Conference, 
even had President Wilson remained in Washington. So 
a fiasco of some kind was unavoidable, because our Prime 
Minister is as fundamentally unfitted for settling Inter. 
national issues as the President. One is an impressionist 
with an incurable predilection for inferior advice and a 
constitutional inability to keep his head in the same direction 
for a week on end. The other is an idealogue enamoured 
of his own theories, to which he demands that all other 
communities should conform. Hine ille lachryme. 


L. J. MAXsE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF MR. KEYNES 


Our readers will, we are convinced, be keenly interested 
in the verdict which one of the leading American financial 
journals (the Wall Street Journal) has lately passed on a 
Cambridge don, Mr. Keynes, who has devoted himself to 
doing as much harm as he knew how to the British and 
Allied cause. That he is a hero in German and pro-German 
circles goes without saying. What the sounder Americans 
think of him may be gathered from the subjoined article: 


OF A CERTAIN PRIDE OF OPINION. 


While the press gang was a British institution, antedating the Declaration 
of Independence, it was something which we did not take over from our British 
forefathers. But the proverb that one volunteer is worth two pressed men 
is intelligible to the American mind. Apart from her paid propagandists 
and subsidized lawbreakers, Germany was able to rely upon a number of 
volunteers. These continue to serve her after the necessity for sabotage in 
American munition factories has passed. 

Among these volunteers, and ranking high, is J. M. Keynes, one of the 
British financial staff at the Peace Conference and the author of The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. That book was written to vindicate Professor 
Keynes’s pride of opinion. He was placed on the Peace Commission as a sop 
to the pacifists. Respect for his own previous utterances required that the 
facts should somehow be made to square with them. In his book, therefore, 
he fixed the German reparations at an arbitrary figure of $15,000,000,000 
gross. Nobody treated him seriously. 

Now he finds that further pressure upon Germany by the Allies is illegal 
under the terms of the League of Nations. With what is no doubt a sincere 
desire to give all sides, the World publishes on its front page a double column 
of his special pleading. In effect it limits the possibility of recovering the 
reparations by instituting an interminable litigation before the full court of the 
League. The idea is not merely to reconsider in the light of later evidence. 
It is plainly to keep open the entire dispute indefinitely, after the most earnest 
and exhaustive consideration over a period of time never contemplated in 
the Peace Treaty. It is now nearly two and a half years since the Armistice. 

Although Keynes helps Germany vitally, and seems to have made one con- 
vert in our newspaper press, it is not difficult to trace the professor’s actuating 
force. He is beset, like some of our own professors (including one who held 
the Presidency of the United States for eight years), by a canonical mortal sin 
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—that of pride, the pride of opinion. It was never shown that Mr. Wilson 
took counsel of other minds in forming his opinions, unless, indeed, with minds 
that *“‘ went along with ”’ his—and never came back. But Mr. Wilson’s opinion, 
once formed, was to him incomparably more important than peace, the restora. 
tion of the world’s prosperity, or the mere facts of the case. 

If the facts did not conform, so much the worse for the facts. Mr. Keynes 
is prepared to go further than the open pro-Germans ; to adopt an attitude 
at once unpatriotic and unjust to prove that he was right and every Allied 
sympathizer was wrong. He raises legalistic quibbles and a maze of conjectural 
statistics to the end that the court of public opinion may grow sick of trying 
the case and let it go by default. If there were not so many grounds for con- 
demning the League, its by-products—Keynes and the others of his kidney— 
would damn it beyond redemption.—Wall Street Journal, April 28, 1921, 
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